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Saturday, August 12, 1911 


Editorial 


It is a question whether the suggestion con- 
tained in another column, in relation to the possible 
amendment of the pure food and drug act, is not 
carrying the matter too far. The best way to kill 
a law is to make its enforcement so burdensome 
that it becomes a dead letter. In its general aspects 
the pure food and drug act is undoubtedly beneficial, 
but it is a matter extremely in doubt whether any 
good purpose will be served by making the carriers 
responsible, under penalty, for its enforcement. This 
is what the suggestion amounts to. Under the 
terms of the proposed amendment the carrier is at 
liberty to refuse to receive for transportation a 
package of food or drugs which does not show a 
guarantee filed with the Department of Agriculture. 
This is harmless, The reverse is that if the carrier 
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transport a package not showing this guarantee, 
it is subject to a fine of not to exceed $100 for each 
package so carried in interstate commerce. This 
is fitly saddled with another proposal that it shall 
be made an offense against the United States to 
transport into a state any goods which the authori- 
ties of that state deem to be deleterious. 


MORE OF FEDERAL OWNERSHIP. 

It is seldom that the expressions of views from 
supposedly antagonistic sources on a matter involv- 
ing so many complexities as the question of govern- 
ment operation and ownership of railways, show 
so little divergence upon the main proposition as 
the addresses of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, published 
in THE Trarric Wortp of August 5, and that of 
Mr. William A. Wimbish, which appears in this 
issue. Both are thoughtful and fair-minded men, as 
appears from their addresses. Both addresses were 
delivered upon the same occasion, and the subjects, 
under a slightly different wording, were essentially 
the same. Mr. Harrison, though offering his own 
views as an individual, necessarily represented the 
side of the railways. Mr. Wimbish addressed the 
conference from the shippers’ standpoint. It may 
be said at the outset that Mr. Harrison might almost 
have delivered Mr. Wimbish’s address without sub- 
jecting himself to severe criticism on the part of 
his fellow railway officials, and Mr. Wimbish might 
have spoken Mr. Harrison’s words without meriting 
an accusation of heresy. When it is added that 
each address was to the point and dealt not at all 
in colorless generalities, the thought inevitably 
comes that carrier and shipper are getting together. 

To be sure, the whole subject is one of much 
greater moment than the mere question of a rate 
between two given points or the amount that is 
required to be paid for the transportation of a cer- 
tain commodity, and selfish interests do not come 
prominently forward. It is a question involving the 
welfare of the nation, in that it concerns one of its 
largest and most diversified interests. Without im- 
plying that the expression of the views of either 
Mr. Harrison or Mr. Wimbish will settle the matter, 
it is nevertheless distinctly encouraging when two 
such clear expositions of the subject from opposite 
viewpoints lead to conclusions so nearly alike. 

The evolution of the primitive railway into a 
common carrier and the changed relationship to 
the state involved therein are luminously set forth 
by Mr. Wimbish. The railroad, at first only a road- 
way over which he who wished might run his wagon 
in return for the payment of a toll, became a 
monopoly, which, as quoted in the addresses, 

shippers of merchandise are under no legal neces- 


a business affecting the general public. 
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sity to use, but practically are compelled to use. 
The monopolistic feature, with all the powers im- 
plied thereby, appears in the view of the speaker, 
too great to be exercised by any power except the 
general government, “unless there are overwhelm- 
ing reasons to the contrary.” 

In the address in question, some of the most 
conspicuous examples of the working out of state 
operation in this country are briefly described. The 
results are not encouraging to the supporters of 
federal ownership, if that is interpreted as it gen- 
erally is, to include operation. Ownership alone, 
with no attempt to operate, appears not to have 
been a failure. Operation was, and, according to 
our text, inevitably must be, a failure. The rea- 
sons given appear-to rest on a sound basis of knowl- 
edge of human nature as it develops in government 
service, as well as upon other grounds less easily 
grasped by the layman. 

However, it does not require a legal training 
nor an expert knowledge of railway affairs to ap- 
preciate the bearing of the author’s third point, viz: 
That government ownership of the railroads would 
naturally carry with it the acquisition of the tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and that while this of 
itself might be beneficial, it would probably result 
much in the same way as the fabled introduction 
of the camel’s head into the Arab’s tent. It is worth 
while, for the sake of emphasis, to quote: 

“The principle of governmental ownership of 
public utilities, however, being so far established, 
it would be an easy step for the government to 
acquire irrigation companies, water power plants 
and other public service corporations engaged in 
Federal 
creation and control of all large corporations en- 
gaged in interstate business would naturally be ex- 
pected. Why, then, should not the government 


also control the sources of supply of the great 


natural products, such as coal, lumber, ores and 
oil ?” 

Probably, as a modus vivendi, imperialism is 
superior to socialism, as imprisonment of the in- 
dividual may be preferable to starvation. Most of 
us, however, prefer to retain our own free agency, 
subject only to such restrictions as living in a state 
of society enjoins. We prefer, therefore, to submit 
ourselves to reasonable regulations, even to some 
which do not seem to be wholly reasonable, for the 
sake of retaining some degree of independence and 
an assurance of some sort of living. So far as ap- 
pears upon the surface, the railroads are ready to 
do the same. If the general public will gradually 
abate some of its wild fever in the matter of in- 
vestigation and regulation, all will be well, and 
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there will be no government ownership, but instead 
a sane regulation, admitted by all to be desiralvle. 
Otherwise, and unless governmental regulation 


- proves itself to be, and is accepted by the public as 


satisfactory and efficient, there seems no other way 
out but to follow the opinion of the author, that 
“the only alternative is governmental ownership.” 

Finally, the writer’s conclusion as to the man- 
ner of regulation is worthy of consideration. The 
English plan is based somewhat upon the old plan 
of reform, which consisted in. beginning with one’s 
parents, if not farther back. Most of the difficulties 
that now surround the matter of rates would have 
failed to come into being if the present or any sys- 
tem of regulation had been coeval with the exist- 
ence of railways. That, however, is history and 
cannot now be changed. What can be effected is 
the avoidance of the bringing into existence of such 
elements as will continue the life of these difficulties 
indefinitely and at the same time add their own 
quota of new ones. It would be good, therefore, ii 
in future the construction of any new line of traffic 
were to be supervised by an authority whose views 
would be in harmony with those of the body charged 
with its subsequent regulation. 


FRAUDULENT BILLS OF LADING. 


The chairman of’ the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has introduced a bill to prevent 
the issuance or acceptance of fraudulent bills of lading. 
Provision is made for the filling out of bills of lading 
on a form approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and forbids agents of carriers to issue bills 
of lading pending actual receipt of goods. It is further 
provided: “That it shall be unlawful for any bank, or 
any agent or officer thereof, to accept from any holder 
thereof any bill of lading for the purpose of making 
or securing an advance of money thereon without first 
ascertaining by actual inquiry and investigation that 
the shipment described in the bill of lading was really 
delivered to the carrier whose agent purported to have 
signed said bill of lading. Any bank or agent or officer 
thereof violating this provision shall be guilty of 4 
misidemeanor, and on conviction thereof the bank shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, and the 
agent or officer thereof thus accepting said bill of 
lading shall on conviction be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding five 
years, either or both at the discretion of the court, and 
in addition thereto both the bank and such agent or 
officer shall be liable to any subsequent holder or 
indorsee or assignee of said bill of lading for all losses 
sustained by reason thereof.” 


LARGE TRUNK FIGHT POSTPONED. 


The long-standing controversy between the railroads 
and commercial organizations over the large-size trunks 
used by commercial travelers appears to be settled for 
a time by the postponement of enforcement of the 4° 
inch limit until July 1, 1914. The 45-inch rule will be 
enforced beginning July 1, 1912. 
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COST OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington, D. C., August 11.— 
Hostility toward the’ railroads of the 
country is being shown by the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
of which Representative Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana is president, 
in an unexpected form. The literary 
bureau of that organization is put- 
ting forth statistics in which the 
money paid for moving freight and 
passengers is represented aS an un- 
necessarily high and wholly obnoxious tax upon the 
productive energy of the country. 





The object, of course, is obvious. The congress, 
years ago, set out to procure an annual river and har- 
bor bill carrying a total of $50,000,000, or at least two- 
fifths more than the yearly average carried in the 
biennial bill, and the aggrandizement, in political capital 
of those who formulate the policies of the organizaticn. 
In a recent publication the literary bureau presents the 
matter in this form: 


“Under our complex civilization every man, woman 
and child depends for at least part cf the necessaries 
of life on the transportation of commodities. This bur- 
den it is fair to recognize as a tax. It is recalled that 
in 1905 our annual payments to railways (in which 
about 70 per cent was for freight) first rose above two 
billion dollars; that in 1907 it exceeded $2,589,000,000 
and 1908 it declined to a little below $2,400,000,000, the 
current average being reckoned at two and a half billion 
of dollars. 


“This vast amount of money spent for the trans- 
portation of the things that we eat and wear and use; 
the coal that we burn, the brick, the iron ore and 
the thousand and one things which enter into the life 
of the people; if reckoned as a head tax would be 
equivalent to over $27 per capita for our 92,000,000 
inhabitants; as a family tax it is $135 annually for 
each average family. Reckoned as a land tax, it is 
Over $1.25 an acre for every acre of our vast national 
domain, or an annual figure corresponding with the 
price for which most of the public lands were sold; 
and if figured as a tax on the improved land which 
yields our abounding farm products, it averages $6 
yearly for each of our 415,000,000 acres. The question, 
therefore, asserts itself with brutal force how long 
can production continue under so weighty a burden? 
No wonder the quantity of farm production of the 
hecessaries of life has fallen off since the year of 
congestion, 1906, though the value of the products con- 
tinues to increase under the inverse relation brought 
Out by the Secretary of Agriculture in his last report; 
and no wonder that retail prices of food have soared 
Since the farmers learned in 1906 to limit their pro- 
duction to what the railroads can carry. 


“There are in the United States 295 navigable rivers 
of a total length of 26,400 miles. If these rivers could 
be made to do a quarter of the hauling of freight and 
thereby move that freight at a quarter of the current 
cost, there would be an apparent saving of half a 
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billion dollars annually in traffic charges, reducing the 
current transportation burden to $20 per capita, or $100 
per family, or $1 an acre on land, all of which saving 
might be measured in reduced cost of living. 

The unfair character of the production lies in the 
fact that if the improvements in waterways are ever 
made, there never will be a time when those calling 
for more appropriations will be willing to have the cost 
of carrying by water in artificial highways calculated 
on the cost of those improvements. They will insist 
upon counting merely the out-of-pocket cost of the serv- 
ice, blithely ignoring the fact that to give the people 
who foot the bills an accurate view cf their expendi- 
tures in behalf of transportation interest on the money 
invested in dredging, locks and dams and other opera- 
tions needed for the production of the artificial water- 
ways should be counted. The people have been taxed 
for the cost of the improvements which, for book- 
keeping purposes, shculd be called the capital account. 

In arguing for waterway appropriations, the gentle- 
men who compose the congress and like organizations 
are always pointing to the canalization of the Rhine 
and other rivers in Europe and citing the rates made 
by the boats on those streams as evidence showing the 
low cost of such service. Not once is there any allow- 
ance made for interest on the investment. The people 
furnished the money when they paid taxes. 

A fair way to gauge the relative cost of transpor- 
tation by rail and by water in artificial channels would 
be for the railroad statisticians of the country to cut 
out all interest and dividend payments and then state 
the cost of transportation in figures, minus the charges 
on the capital account and on the tax account. That 
is the way the cost of inland water transportation is 
stated. Unfortunately, however, the railroads are not 
able to dip in federal and state treasuries to reimburse 
themselves for capital outlay, so they must state their 
rates in figures high enough to cover the cost of get- 
ting ready to run trains. 

There are water carriers using channels for which 
the railroads have helped to pay the rates of which 
are, in figures, nearly as high as those charged by rail- 
roads. Gauged by the rule before suggested, they are 
charging rates that are much higher than those col- 
lected by the railroads. Senator Burton, while chairman 
of the river and harbor committee, recognized the in- 
justice of allowing the federal treasury to be used in 
making improvements wholly within a state or within 
the limits of a municipality. Therefore he proposed what 
he called “local participation.” That is, he proposed 
that states and municipalities should contribute some- 
thing toward the cost of the improvements. Some little 
progress has been made in that direction, but even 
where such participation has been compelled, there is 
no thought of requiring those who ship by water carriers 
to carry the burden imposed on the whole community 
by paying enough in the way of tolls for the privilege 
cf using the artificial waterway to meet the interest 
charge that should be made on the investment. 

When the Ohio River is canalized from Pittsburg 
to Cairo, the government will have spent, roughly speak- 
ing, $88,000,000 on it. If the money had not been taken 
from the federal treasury, the annual interest charge 
on that capital investment would be about $4,400,000. 
Maintenance charges will amount to nearly, if not quite, 
$1,000,000. But supposing the figure for interest’ and 
maintenance is $5,000,000, in round figures. 
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If there are 5,000,000 tons moved on the Ohio now, 
it is a remarkable stream. That means that $1 per ton 
should be added to the rate for every ton shipped by 
the river to cover the fixed charge and maintenance. 
Lake cargo coal is now carried from the West Virginia 
fields to Ohio lake ports for $1.11, a distance, of roughly 
speaking, 500 miles. Adopting the rule suggested in 
the publication of the Rivers and Harbor Congress, water 
carriage would be at one-fourth the cost. The distance 
from Pittsburg to Cairo is substantially 900 miles or, 
roughly speaking, twice the distance of the West Vir- 
ginia fields from the Ohio lake ports. 

Allowing a little off for the distance being less than 
double, the rail rate from Pittsburg to Cairo, on coal 
carried under conditions similar to those prevailing in 
the lake cargo coal trade, should be about $2. Now, 
according to the publication, the water transportation 
rate would be one-fourth the rail, or fifty cents per ton 
for a 900-mile haul, making, with the $1 to be added 
for interest and maintenance of the channel, $1.50 per 
ton. 

But can a river boat carry for fifty cents per ton? 
Years ago when times were hard and the shipowners 
were cutting each others’ throat, a coal rate from lower 
to upper lake ports of forty-five or fifty cents per ton 
was not unusual. It may be remarked that on that 
rate the boats were not making any money. It is pos- 
sible, though hardly probable, that the river boats, push- 
ing great fleets of barges, could make money at a 50- 
cent rate, but even if they could, the fact is obvious that 
in the fight of the rivers and harbors congress for 
money from the federal treasury to build up the internal 
waterways, there is loose talk about how cheaply 
transportation can be conducted by water that is crim- 
inal because it conveys to the ordinary man’s mind 
that enormous savings can be made by improving the 
rivers, when as a matter of fact if all the factors 
were taken into account, the chances are that the cost 
would be almost as great as the cost by land transporta- 
tion. 

If the Commission orders a reduction in the lake 
cargo coal rates, the margin between the cost on the 
Ohio River and the cost from the West Virginia field 
to the lake ports will be reduced, until the difference 
to the eye of the man who takes into consideration all 
the factors, will hardly be worth considering. That 
is particularly true if the salaries and allowances paid 
to the army engineers who supervise the -construction 
of internal waterway improvements be added to the 
cost of their construction and maintenance. Army 
engineers perform very little strictly military service, 
so the addition of their salaries and allowances will 
have to be made by the man who wants to know the 
real cost of water transportation. A. E. H. 


NO SHIPPER SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

“Each week the issue of The Traffic World Is 
eagerly looked for and read through. It is a valuable 
publication, which no shipper should be without.”— 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, Va. 


DETENTION SHOWS WIDE RANGE. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 4—The June report 
of the Intermountain Demurrage Bureau shows that 18,- 
195 cars were reported by 20 roads. The detention 


at the various stations ranged from 0.21 to 14.37 days 
per car. 
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ESTABLISHES RATE ZONES 


Commission Establishes and Defines the Limits 
of Five Rate Zones for Westbound 
Commodities 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. « 

Washington, D. C., August 10.—The Commission to- 
day issued the formal orders needed to put into effect 
the rates decreed in the intermountain and fourth sec- 
tion cases on November 15, decided about two weeks ago. 
In accordance with the opinions and reports in the 
fourth section and Salt Lake cases, the orders repeat 
the definitions of zones and districts set forth in the 
report, so that the carriers will have accurate informa- 
tion when they come to make tariffs in compliance with 
the reports made in those important cases. 

In the Salt Lake case the order embraces a com- 
plete tariff of commodity rates, which are to apply to 
Utah points from the Missouri River, the Mississippi 
River and Chicago territory points. 


ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 3lst day of July, A. D. 1911. 


Present: Judson C, Clements, Charles A. Prouty, 
Franklin K. Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, 
Charles C. McChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Commissioners. 


Fourth Section Order No. 124. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATIONS, NOS. 205, 
342, 343, 344, 349, 350 AND 352, ON BEHALF OF 
THE TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT BUREAU, 
BY R. H. COUNTISS, AGENT, FOR RELIEF FROM 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE FOURTH SECTION 
OF THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, AS 
AMENDED JUNE 18, 1910, WITH RESPECT TO 
RATES MADE FROM EASTERN POINTS OF SHIP- 
MENT WHICH ARE HIGHER TO INTERMEDIATE 
POINTS THAN TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS. 


Commodity Rates. 


These applications, as above numbered, on behalf 
cf the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, ask for author- 
ity to continue rates from eastern points of shipment 
which are higher to intermediate points in Canada and 
in the states of Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, California, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, and 
other states east thereof, than to Pacific coast terminals. 


Full investigation of the matters and things involved 
in these petitions, in so far as they concern westbound 
commcdity rates, having been had, 


It is ordered, That for the purposes of the disposi 
tion of these applications, the United States shall be 
divided into five zones, as described in the following 
manner: 


(The - transcontinental groups hereinafter described 
are as specified in R. H. Countiss,’ Agent,’s, Transcon- 
tinetal Tariff I. C, C. No. 929.) 


Zone No. 1 comprises all that portion of the United 
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States lying- west of a line called Line No. 1, which 
extends in a general southerly direction from a point 
immediately east of Grand Portage, Minn.; thence south- 
westerly, along the northwestern shore of Lake Superior, 
to a point immediately east of Superior, Wis.; thence 
southerly, along the eastern boundary of Transconti- 
nental Group F, to the intersection of the Arkansas and 
Oklahoma state line; thence along the west side of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Zone No. 2 embraces ail territory in the United 
States lying east of Line No. 1 and west of a line 
called Line No. 2, which begins at the international 
boundary between the United States and Canada, im- 
mediately west of Cockburn Island, in Lake Huron; 
passes westerly through the Straits of Mackinaw; south- 
erly, through Lake Michigan to its southern boundary; 
follows the west boundary of Transcontinental Group C 
to Paducah, Ky.; thence follows the east side of the 
Illinois Central Railroad to the southern boundary of 
Transcontinental Group C; thence follows the east 
boundary of Group C to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Zone No. 3 embraces all territory in the United 
States lying east of Line No. 2 and north of the south 
boundary of Transcontinental Group C, and on and west 
of Line No. 3, which is the Buffalo-Pittsburg line from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Wheeling, W. Va., marking the west- 
ern boundary of Trunk Line Freight Association ter- 
ritory; thence follows the Ohio River to Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Zone No. 4 embraces all territory in the United 
States east of Line No. 3 and north of the south bound- 
ary of Transcontinental Group C. 


Zone No. 5 embraces all territory south and east of 
Transcontinental Group C. 


It is further crdered, (1) That those portions of the 
above-numbered applications that request authority to 
maintain higher commodity rates from points in Zone 
No. 1 to intermediate points than to Pacific coast ter- 
minals be, and the same are hereby, denied, effective 
November 15, 1911; (2) that petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish and maintain, 
effective November 15, 1911, commodity rates from all 
points in zones numbered 2, 3 and 4, as above defined, 
to points intermediate to Pacific coast terminals that 
are higher to intermediate points than to Pacific coast 
terminals; provided that the rates to intermediate points 
from points in zones numbered, 2, 23 and 4 shall not 
exceed the rates on the same commodities from the 
Same points of crigin to the Pacific coast terminals 
by more than 7 per cent from points in Zone No. 2, 
15 per cent from points in Zone No. 3, and 25 per cent 
from pcints in Zone No. 4. 


The Commission does not hereby approve any rates 
that may be established under this authority, all such 
rates being subject to complaint, investigation and cor- 
rection if they conflict with any other provisions of 


the act. 
ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 224 day of June, A. D. 1911. 


Present: Judson C. Clements, Charles A. Prouty, 


Franklin K. Lane, Edgar EB. Clark, James S. Harlan, 
Charles ¢, McChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Commissioners. 
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No. 879. 

CITY OF SPOKANE, WASH.; CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF SPOKANE, WASH.; COUNTY OF 
SPOKANE, WASH.; AND SPOKANE JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF SPOKANE, WASH. 

vs, 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY; THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY; UNION 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY; OREGON-WASH- 
INGTON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY; 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY; 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY; CHI- 
CAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY; CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY; THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTH&£RN RAILWAY COMPANY; THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY; PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHI- 
CAGO RAILWAY COMPANY; THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY; THE NEW YORK, NEW 
HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY; 
BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD; AND SPOKANE 
FALLS & NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been again duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
being of the opinion that the rates complained of and 
now in effect are in violation of the fourth section of 
the act to regulate commerce; that an order should be 
made under the fourth section and that no other order 
should be made in this case at the present time; and being 
further of the opinion that for the purpose of making this 
order the territory of the United States should be divided 
into five zones as defined in the following paragraph of 
this order, and that rates from points of origin in Zone 
No. 1 to Spokane and Walla Walla, in the state of Wash- 
ington, and Baker City, La Grande and Pendleton, in 
the state of Oregon, should not exceed those contem- 
poraneously in effect from the same points of origin to 
Pacific coast terminals; that from points of origin in 
Zones Nos. 2, 3 and 4 rates to the above-mentioned 
intermediate points may properly be higher than those 
contemporaneously in effect to Pacific coast terminals, 
but should not exceed such terminal rates by more than 
7 per cent from Zone No. 2, 15 per cent from Zone No. 3, 
and 25 per cent from Zone No. 4; and that no finding 
should be made in this case with respect to rates from 
points of origin in Zone No. 5; thereupon: 

It is ordered, That for the purposes of the disposition 
of this case the United States shall be divided into five 
zones, as described in the following manner:—[The de- 
scription of zones is the same as in the preceding order. 
—Ed.] 

It is further ordered, That the above-named de- 
dendants be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to cease and desist on or before the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1911, and for a period of not less than two years 
thereafter abstain, from maintaining rates from points 
of origin in Zone No. 1 to Spokane and Walla Walla, in 
the state of Washington, and to La Grande, Baker City 
and Pendleton, in the state of Oregon, which are higher 
than those contemporaneously maintained from the same 
points of origin to Pacific coast terminals; from points 
of origin in Zone No. 2 such rates to the above inter- 
mediate points shall not exceed those to Pacific coast 
terminals by more than 7 per cent; from points of 
origin in Zone No. 3 said intermediate rates shall not 
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exceed the terminal rates by more than 15 per cent; 
from points of origin in Zone No. 4 by not more than 
25 per cent; and that no order be now made as to 
Zone No. 5. 

And it is further ordered, That this case be reserved 
for such further order upon the present findings, or for 
such further investigation, as may be necessary to secure 
to the complaining localities above specified just and 
lawful rates, if in view of the rates established in ac- 
cordance with this order further proceedings seem nec- 
essary. 


Rate Hearing for Iowa Towns 


Des Moines, Iowa, August 11.—The attorney-general 
and commerce counsel of Iowa expect to present an 
action shortly before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion seeking to secure St. Louis rates for Iowa towns 
on the Mississippi River. The state commission has 
set September 4 for a general rate hearing. About 60 
complaints are pending. 

A new feature in connection with rate regulations 
in Iowa is the creation of the office of commerce coun- 
sel. This official is appointed by the executive council 
subject to the approval of the senate, and holds office 
for four years. The law provides that no person in 
the employ or owning any bonds, stocks or property 
in, or who has pecuniary interest in any corporation 
or business subject to the jurisdiction of the railroad 
commissioners or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be eligible to this office, and the subsequent forma- 
tion of any such connection shall disqualify him. He 
shall not be a member of any political committee, con- 
tribute to any campaign fund, nor be a candidate for 
any political office during his term of office, 

The first incumbent of the office is J. H. Henderson, 
and the first general hearing in which he will take 


part will be the hearing named as to begin cn Sep- 
tember 4. 


TIME GRANTED EXPRESS COMPANY. 

Atlanta, Ga., August 11—In order that the Southern 
Express Company may have more time in which to file 
a statement cf its income and expenses in Georgia, the 
state railroad commission has modified its order made 
three months ago, requiring the company to furnish 
this information. The limit of ninety days expired on 
August 4. The revised order extends the time to Sep- 
tember 15. Officials of the express company appeared 
before the commission asking the extension, and said 
thirty or forty clerks were engaged in preparing the 
data. The commission asked this information in order to 


ascertain if the express rates charged in Georgia are 
equitable. 


ADOPT TWO-CENT FARE. 

Marinette, Wis., August 11—The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Chicago & Northwestern have put 
in effect a two-cent passenger fare in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, as required by a law passed at the last 
session of the state legislature. Some surprise was exhibited 
at the action, as it was supposed that both roads would 
join with the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic in con- 
testing the law, It is assumed that 1,000-mile tickets, 
party rates, etc., will be eliminated, as they were under 
similar circumstances in Wisconsin. 
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OPPOSES FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


Government Ownership and Operation Undesir- 
able, But Inevitable If Government Regula- 
tion Is Not Accepted as Efficient. 





BY WILLIAM A, WIMBISH, Atlanta, Ga.* 





The form cf the statement, “Should the Govern. 
ment Own the Railroads?” primarily suggests the ques- 
tion whether it would be wise and expedient for the 
national government to own and operate the railroads 


of the country; and yet it is broad encugh to include 
the inquiry whether the trend of events does not point 
to such ownership as requisite for the protection of 


the public welfare. in other werds, is governmental 
ownership of the railroads either desirable or inevitable? 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century road- 
ways had been constructed and waterways improved in 
England and the continental states of Europe to an 
extent perhaps sufficient to meet the demands of traffic 
as it then existed. 

Commerce, however, was still confined, because no 
advance had been made in the character of the motive 
power applicable to the instruments of transportation. 
As in the earliest days, transportation still depended 
upcn muscular force, or the currents of the air. 

About the close of the first quarter of that century 
so called railways began to be constructed both in 
England and America. These, however, were merely 
tramways for the operation of coaches over metal rails 
by animal power, intended merely as feeders for canals 
and waterways. But a great change was impending. 

In the year 1829 Stephenson constructed the first 
successful locomotive. This was the famous engine, 
Rocket, which, while almost ludicrous in appearance 
to modern eyes, was the unpretentious forerunner of 
the ponderous Mallet compound of the present day. A 
speed of 29 miles an hour was attained; and the prac- 
ticability of mechanical tracticn was demonstrated. A 
new era in the progress of civilization had begun. 
Commerce was unfettered, and began its spread over 
all the earth even as the waters cover the sea, A rev- 
olution had been accomplished. 

Preceding the advent of the locomotive, the sparse 
population of the United States was scattered over 4 
wide territory, with a vast expanse of continent yet 
unconquered. The youthful energies of the people were 
devoted to exploiting the abounding wealth of nature. 
To the west of the Alleghenys lay an empire inaccessible 
to commerce because of the lack of efficient means 
of transportation. No great rivers connected the At 
lantic coast with the interior beyond the mountains. 
The Appalachian chain, extending from the borders of 
Canada into the far South, presented, with few excep 
tions, an impassable barrier to the construction of arti- 
ficial waterways (with the exception of a connectilg 
link between the waters of the Great Lakes and those 
of the Hudson River). The task of providing adequate 
means of transportation was a stupendous one, but 
the need was imperative, and its accomplishment was 


*An address entitled “Should the Government Own the Rail- 
roads?” delivered at the Conference on Southern Problems, 4 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., August 1, 1911. 
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valiantly undertaken. Turnpikes or toll roads began to 
be constructed across the Alleghenys, both by private 
enterprise and with the aid of public funds. In Penn- 
sylvania alone more than 100 companies had built nearly 
2500 miles of toll road. The celebrated Cumberland 
road or “national pike,” extending from Maryland 
through Pennsylvania and Ohio into Illinois, was con- 
structed and owned by the federal government. The 
state of New York had completed the Erie Canal in 1825. 


When the construction of railways began it was 
assumed that the company would simply own the road- 
way over which the carriers and others would operate 
their own vehicles upon payment of reasonable tolls, 
as had been the custom with turnpikes and canals. The 
yast potentialities of railway transportaticn had not 
then been perceived, nor had the exclusive nature of 
railway operation been reckoned with. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had been chartered 
in 1827, before the success of the locomotive had been 
established; and on July 4, 1828, Charless Carroll, then 
the only living signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, drove the first spike on this historic road. The 
charter of this company, as well as that of the Georgia 
Railroad, and other railway companies, contemplated 
and provided for the use of the tracks by the vehicles 
of other persons. The original railway companies, both 
in England and America, were nct common carriers, 
the railroad being considered merely an improved type 
of the old toll road. In England the railroad was first 
limited to the charging of an established toll for the 
use of its tracks. This was followed by the railway 
company’s supplying the motive power, for which it 
was permitted to charge an additional locomotive toll, 
the shipper or the carrier still supplying the coach, 
It was nct until some years later that Parliament au- 
thorized the railway companies not only to provide 
motive power for use by other persons, but also to 
employ such engines themselves, “and in carriages or 
wagons drawn or propelled thereby, to convey upon the 
said railway all such passengers, cattle, and other ani- 
mals, goods, wares and merchandise, articles, matters 
and other things as shall be offered to them for that 
purpcse.” For this service an additional charge was 
permitted. Thus by gradual approach the railway com- 
pany evolved into a common carrier. In America the 
process was similar, but more rapid. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that in the early forties the railway 
companies had undertaken the occupation and assumed 
the legal status of commen carriers, and had appro- 
priated to themselves the exclusive operation of their 
lines. 

The whole relation of the railways to the state 
thus became changed. It cannot be doubted that the 
business of transportaticn is essentially a governmental 
function. In recognition of this principle the charges 
and practices of common carriers have from time im- 
memorial been subject to control and regulation by the 
State in countries where the common law prevails. 
They were required to carry for all, without unjust 
discrimination or undue preferences, and at reasonable 
charges. If this was necessary to protect the public 
interests in the early days of common carriers, how 
Much greater is that necessity now, when giant cor- 
porations have acquired dominion over commerce, and, 
but for the restraint cf the law, would hold the people 
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at their mercy. Mr. Justice Shiras has aptly said that, 
while shippers of merchandise are under no legal neces- 
sity to use railroads, practically they are. The demand 
for speedy and prompt movement virtually forbids the 
employment of slow and old-fashioned methcds of trans- 
portation. From the very nature of the case, therefore, 
railroads are monopolies. (Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. 
Interstate Com, Com., 162 U. S., 197.) For the con- 
struction and operation of railways public franchises are 
granted which permit the exercise of sovereign powers 
and the employment of governmental functions. It is 
only the public nature of the business that justifies the 
delegation of the power of eminent domain. Railway 
companies are nct only entitled to charge tolls for 
the use of the facilities provided for transportation, 
but they are permitted to exact rates for the service 
rendered by them as common carriers. The distinction 
between rates and tolls is well worth noting. A toll 
is a charge for the use of the facilities provided, and 
is in a large measure based upon the weight and bulk 
of the vehicle or the commodity transported. Rates, 
on the other hand, are levied with greater regard to 
value, and the ability of the customer to pay, than 
to weight and bulk. Thus articles of light weight and 
high value are subjected to much greater rates than 
low-grade commodities of large bulk and low value. 
Traffic officials will say that this is as it shculd be, 
since the value of the service is much greater with 
respect to high-class articles than low-grade commodi- 
ties. This is doubtless true, but it simply emphasizes 
the essential difference between a rate and a toll. 


Railroads being monopolies, authorized by the state 
to levy and ccllect rates with direct reference to the 
value of the article and of the service, it is difficult 
to perceive the difference in principle between this 
power and that of taxation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in one of its 
annual reports to Ccngress, declared that railroad prop- 
erty was in a position to tax unjustly all other species 
of property; while the great Chief Justice Marshall 
voiced the great truth, that the power to tax involves 
the power to destrcy. 


Upon what principle can be justified the delegation 
of such transcendental and dangerous powers to other 
than governmental agencies? What assurance can be 
had against the abuse of those sovereign privileges 
when committed into private hands? When did mo- 
nopoly, enjoying the sanction of authority, ever with- 
hold its hand from oppression when its own interests 
seemed to be concerned? 

It wculd seem then that the government should 
withdraw these sovereign powers, and itself directly 
exercise these public functions, unless there are over- 
whelming reasons to the contrary. 

As obvious as it may seem that transportation is 
a function of government, it is nevertheless histcrically 
true that prior to the advent of the railroads no 
government appears to have ever engaged in the gen- 
eral business of common carriage. It had always been 
considered the right and duty of the state to provide 
highways for travel and traffic, but even this privilege 
had sometimes been farmed out, as in the case of 
canals and toll roads. It had not been regarded as the 
duty of the state to furnish and operate the instru- 
ments of transportation. Perhaps, therefore, the state- 
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ment that transportation is a governmental function 
should be qualified and construed to mean that the 
furnishing of the means for transportation is the duty 
of the state, while the use and operation of the facili- 
ties provided may be left to private enterprise. It will 
still remain true that transportation is a public service, 
intimately affecting the happiness and welfare of the 
people, and hence the obligation rests upon the govern- 
ment to see that this service is adequately and effi- 
ciently performed, with due regard to the rights of the 
public. If it should become demonstrated that the 
railway companies cannot or will not measure up to 
the standard of this requirement, it may then become 
the duty of the government to take over the railroads 
and operate them in the public interest. Whether such 
an emergency has arisen or will arise, may well admit 
of differences of opinion. 

The fact that the postal service is undoubtedly best 
performed by the government is illustrative, but by no 
means conclusive. The analogy between this service 
and that of general transportation fails at almost every 
point. In this case the old order is reversed; carriers 
furnish the facilities for transportation, while the gov- 


ernment confines its agency to the conduct of the postal 
business. 


The experience of the European states in the op- 
eration of railroads has hardly been sufficient to estab- 
lish a precedent, or furnish a safe guide in the solution 
of our problem. A number of these states publicly own 
and operate some of their railways, but none of them 
exclusively operates all of its railways. There is no ex- 
tended system even in Germany, as the ownership re- 
sides, not in the imperial government, but in its sev- 
eral component states. The railways of Prussia have 
proven a good investment from a financial standpoint; 
but, like the other publicly owned German railways, 
they have not been efficiently operated in the interest 
of the public, and have been the subject of much po- 
litical dissension as between the various localities served. 
In France comparatively few of the railways are di- 
rectly owned and operated by the government, although 
a system has been inaugurated under which all of the 
railway lines will eventually fall under the ownership 
of the state. Without undertaking to present the situa- 
tion in detail, it may be sufficient to say that the French 
government exercises such control over the making of 
rates as to render even small and desirable changes 
very difficult to be made. Railroad rates in France are 
further adjusted with reference to tolls and rates on 
the waterways. All of this results in great rigidity in 
rates, and destroys liberal and efficient operation. In 
England the pclicy has been different. That govern- 
ment has never owned or operated any railroad, but 
has adopted a system of supervision and control that 
appears to be very satisfactory, both to the public and 
to the railway corporations. 

In continental Europe, where governmental owner- 
ship to a large extent prevails, the conditions are so 
different from those obtaining in America’ as would 
render a comparison of very little value. Their form 
of government and administration of its powers is op- 
posed to our theories and practices. The numerous 
waterways have been so thorcughly developed and 
widely extended that a very large share of the traffic 
is carried by water. Traffic is much denser and the 
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average haul is very short, The world-wide competi- 
tion of commodities, which so greatly affects the Ameri- 
can railways, has but little play in Europe. It therefore 
follows that the success of government&l Ownership in 
Europe would not argue a like result in America; nor 
would its failure there be necessarily fatal to a like 
experiment here. 

Turning now to the United States, it must be said 
that public ownership, in so far as it has been indulged 
in, has been very unsatisfactory. Without undertaking 
to trace cr enumerate these efforts, we will consider 
two prominent instances: 


On the 4th day of July, 1836, a convention was held 
in the city of Knoxville, Tenn., for a consideration of a 
propesition for the building of a great trunk line from 
Cincinnati or Louisville on the Ohio River to some 
point on the Atlantic coast. This convention was at- 
tended by delegates from the states of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina. 
The route selected was from Cincinnati through Knox- 
ville to Charleston, and charters were granted by the 
several states. For the purpose of connection with 
this great line, the state of Georgia provided for the 
building of a railroad with state funds from some 
point on the Tennesseee River to a point on the south- 
east bank of the Chattahoochie River. The idea was 
to extend this line by fan-like branches to various 
points in the state of Georgia, so as to construct a 
state system of railroads to be owned and operated 
by the state. The original or trunk line was con- 
structed and became the Western & Atlantic Railroad, 
extending from Atlanta to Chattancoga. In the mean- 
time the state of Tennessee and her citizens were build- 
ing the Hiawassee Railroad from Knoxville to a point 
of connection with the railroad proposed by the state 
of Georgia. This road is now that part of the Southern 
Railway System extending from Knoxville to Chatta- 
nooga. 

The Western & Atlantic Railroad was operated by 
the state of Georgia from its inception until the year 
1870. This operation of the road was never profitable 
to the state, nor satisfactory to the public. It was the 
constant subject of political controversy, resulting in the 
selection of operating officials by political favor rather 
than for their qualifications. Economic considerations 
were made to yield to political demands; efficiency was 
sacrificed and, on the whole, the experiment, extending 
over a period of more than a quarter of a century, was 
a failure. It gave rise in the late sixties to the great- 
est scandal and the worst corruption that had ever 
afflicted the state, The people, in disgust, repudiated 
further state control, and in 1870 leased the property 
to a private company for a period of twenty years. 
This private operation was so much more satisfactory 
that at the expiration of the term the property was 
again leased for an additional period of 29 years, and 
is now being operated by the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. The net rental received by the 
state is $420,000 a year, or something more than $3,()00 
a mile, a very neat return upon the value of the in- 
vestment. This experience would seem to indicate that 
state ownership may be profitable from a financial 
standpoint, while public operation has proven an ul 
questioned failure. 

The experience of the city of Cincinnati is very 
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similar. Fer the purpose of extending its southern 
trade, the city undertook the ambitious project of con- 
structing its own railway from Cincinnati to Chatta- 
nooga, a distance of 336 miles, over the rough moun- 
tain country of Kentucky and Tennessee. This line 
was constructed at the enormous cost of $20,500,000, 
including terminals. It is needless to say that in order 
to provide this large sum the city greatly burdened 
itself and incurred large obligations. When the line 
was opened to traffic there was great rejoicing in Cin- 
cinnati, and her merchants and citizens were convinced 
that the fruit of their daring enterprise would more 
than repay the burden assumed in its execution. Their 
optimistic expectations of the benefits of the result to 
them from the ownership of this great line of railway, 
extending into the heart of the South, were destined 
to receive a rude shock. After an unsatisfactory at- 
tempt at operation the line was leased to the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company. 
This company has for many years maintained freight 
rates considered by the Cincinnati shippers to be op- 
pressive. Upon their complaint these rates were ma- 
terially reduced in 1894 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commision, but this order was set aside by the Supreme 
Court upcn the ground that the Commission then had 
no power to prescribe rates for the future. After this 
power had been conferred upon the Commission by the 
Hepburn act, the shippers again presented their com- 
plaint. The Commission held that the rates asked for 
would afford a fair return to the railway company, but 
that in determining the reasonableness of rates between 
points served by two or more railways, the considera- 
ticn should not be limited to what would yield a fair 
return to the most favorably situated line, but that 
regard should be had to the entire situation, and fair 
average rates be established. This order of the Com- 
mission has recently been concurred in and upheld by 
the new Court cf Commerce, In the dissenting opinion 
of Judge Archbald, concurred in by Judge Mack, it 
was asserted that the shipper is entitled to the benefit 
of rates made with reference to the most favored line, 
“and is not to be tied down to the unprogressive and 
cutdistanced past.” 


Whatever may be the law as finally declared by 
the Supreme Court, the fact remains that shippers 
continue to pay admittedly excessive rates over the 
line of this railway between Chattanooga and Cincin- 
nati. It is true that Cincinnati, as the owner of the 
road, receives 5 per cent on the value of the invest- 
ment, representing slightly more than $3,000 a mile, 
but this is small compensation for the bitter disappoint- 
ment of her merchants and shippers. 


It thus happens that from Atlanta to Cincinnati 
there extends a publicly owned line of railway for the 
entire distance of 474 miles. It is nevertheless true 
that, while the investment yields a fair financial return 
to its owners, the shippers are not receiving the slight- 
est benefit by reason of this public ownership. 

The deduction from these cases is that, while public 
ownership of railways may be financially profitable, 
their operation has not been successful, nor is it de- 
sirable. The experience of the state of New York as 
the owner of the Erie Canal seems to confirm this 
conclusion. So satisfactory has ben ownership without 
operation that New York is now wisely expending many 
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millicns of dollars in the improvement of this great 
waterway for the public use. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the economic value of this canal, thus 
publicly owned and used; and it must be apparent that 
much of its value would be impaired, if not destroyed, 
should this means of transportation fall into private 
possession. 

The national government has never owned nor op- 
erated a railway, so that there is no experience of 
the past to furnish a guide for the future. Directly 
and indirectly, through land grants and the loan of 
credit, the government has contributed many hundreds 
of millions of dollars to railway construction by private 
companies. While the land grants in many instances 
may have to some extent been justified, the loan of 
the national credit to transcontinental lines has been 
the cause of much embarrassment and great scandal, 
as in the case of the Credit Mobilier. 

Without extending this discussion, I may be per- 
mitted briefly to state some of the arguments that 
oppose ownership and operation of the railways by the 
national government. 

1. The tremendous political power that would inure 
to the administration is not to be lightly thought of. 
All experience points to the conclusion that political 
expediency rather than the securing of operating effi- 
ciency would ‘largely control in the selection of the 
superior officers for the railway. These would nat- 
urally influence their subordinates in behalf of the 
political party to which allegiance was due, or from 
which after-favors might be expected, An idea of the 
tremendous power of such a machine may be grasped 
when it is remembered that the capital invested in the 
railways is about six billion dollars, while their annual 
gross revenues approximates in amount all of the money 
in circulation. It would be manifestly impossible for 
any board or department of the government to exercise 
personal supervision over the conduct of the affairs of 
all of these railways; and hence the temptation to 
laxity and corruption among the officials and employes 
would be very great. 

2. All competition would stand in danger of de- 
struction, resulting in schedules of rates, which, how- 
ever equal theoretically, would practically, be too rigid 
to respond readily to changing conditions and the de- 
mands of commerce. Under the present regime com- 
petition between the markets and commodities is an 
active and powerful factor in limiting charges and in 
promoting the transactions of commerce. As between 
the carriers themselves, while competition in the sense 
of rate cutting, rebates and preferences fortunately 
have been abolished, there still remains sharp com- 
petition between them in the matter of service. These 
benefits to the public doubtless would not survive gov- 
ernmental operation of the roads. Almost every city 
and locality considers that it is discriminated against, 
and the maintenance of the political equilibrium would 
demand the construction cf such schedules as would 
deprive localities of their natural and acquired advan- 
tages, and deny both to private capital and individual 
enterprise the just fruits of their endeavor. This has 
been the experience in Germany. The postage-stamp 
theory of rate construction cannct be applied to traffic 
in general. i 

3. Government ownership of the railroads would 
naturally carry with it the acquisition of the telegraph 
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and telephone lines. I am not prepared to say that 
this in itself might not be beneficial, and I must admit 
that the operation of the postal service furnishes a 
precedent for a public service of this character, limited 
to the transmission of intelligence, and for which a 
rniform toll might perhaps be required. 

The principle of governmental ownership of public 
utilities, however, being so far established, it would be 
an easy step for the government to acquire irrigation 
companies, water power plants and cther public service 
corporations engaged in a business affecting the general 
public. Federal creation and control of all large cor- 
porations engaged in interestate business would nat- 
urally be expected. Why, then, shculd not the govern- 
ment also control the sources of supply of the great 
natural products, such as coal, lumber, ores and oil? 

4. It is manifest that the indulgence of this theory 
leads directly to such a centralizaticn of power, and 
such a variety of public obligation as violates all of 
our ideas of the rights and, duties of a representative 
government. Either socialism or imperialism would be 
the inevitable cutcome. These great utilities, in order 
to be maintained with any degree of efficiency, must 
either be operated by and in the interest of the people 
themselves, or by a strong government in the exertion 
of monarchial powers. The one is socialism; the other 
imperialism. 

The enormous amount of capital required to own, 
and the vast number of people necessary to operate 
these utilities would leave but little for the employ- 
ment of individual enterprise. The rights and interests 
of private citizens would be subordinated to those of 
the large office-holding class. 

These considerations impel the conclusion that gov- 
ernmental ownership of the railways is not desirable, 
but is a consummation devoutly to be avoided. 

It remains to be considered whether ultimate gov- 
ernmental ownership is inevitable. 

It has been demonstrated that the private operation 
of railways without legal restraint is not to the benefit 
of either the carriers or the public. For many years 
the railway companies were permitted to fix their own 
charges, and indulge in their own practices, subject 
only to the ccmmon law rule that the rates should be 
reasonable. There had been established no tribunal for 
the determination of what should be considered rea- 
sonable as a matter of law, or to prescribe maximum 
rates for the future. The common law rule against 
preferences and discriminations was generally and per- 
sistently ignored. The officials of the railway com- 
panies gave little heed to the public nature of the 
business, treating railways as the private property of 
their owners, to be operated and exploited primarily 
for their benefit. Theoretically the public interest was 
paramount; practically it was subordinated to the pri- 
vate interests of the owners. Under this system the 


evils that grew up became intolerable, Numerous states - 


sought relief in the establishment of commissions for 
the regulation of rates; but as the jurisdicticn-of such 
commissions was confined to domestic rates applying 
solely within the limits of the particular state, this 
remedy was not adequate. In 1887 the act to regulate 
commerce was passed by Congress, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was established, with jurisdic- 
tion over interstate transportation. 
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The carriers have always resented regulation and 
interference by the state with the conduct of their 
affairs, and they resisted this exertion of national author- 
ity. While the carriers had derived great benefits from 
the legislation cf Congress on this subject, whenever 
an order of the Commission was made that did not 
meet with their approval it was refused obedience, and 
the effectiveness of the authority of the Commission 
was materially impaired by stubborn and protracted 
litigation on the part of the carriers. Recent legisla- 
tion, and late decisions of the Supreme Court, have 
greatly strengthened the hands of the Commission; but 
the difficulties of regulation are still so great that 
unless the carriers shall change their attitude, forget 
their ancient prejudice, and cordially co-operate with 
the Commission, the ultimate effect of this federal 
regulation will remain doubtful. 

The subject is one of great complexity and difficulty. 
With respect to their domestic or intrastate rates, the 
carriers are subject to the control of the several states, 
while as to interstate rates, the authority of the na- 
tional government is both supreme and exclusive. This 
results in a divided authority, and undoubtedly hampers 
the freedom of traffic, and at the same time is a con- 
stant source of irritation to the carriers. The fact 
is that all traffic is so related as to constitute one 
fabric, which cannot be separated for purposes of regu- 
lation without an injury to the whole. The task is 
further complicated because of its great magnitude, and 
the diversity of conditions existing in various parts of 
the country. 

The Commission now has and exercises the power 
of prescribing maximum rates for the future; and its 
administrative regulation of the methods and practices 
of carriers is being well and efficiently exercised. The 
Supreme Court, however, has declared that the Com- 
mission is not the general manager of the railroads, 
and may not be influenced by considerations of policy 
that would be permissible to, and controlling upon, the 
carriers themselves in constructing their rates. That 
high court has also very clearly intimated that if the 
government is to prescribe and limit the charges of 
common carriers, there is implied a reciprocal obligation 
to see to it that the carriers obtain a fair return upon 
the value of their investment. This is an intimation 
of grave moment, since the proposition if developed 
would lead to the guarantee by the government of 
some percentage of return, and in order to make good 
the guarantee it would be required to exercise such 
supervision as would be nearly equal to ownership. 

As I view the situation, I am driven to the conclu- 
sion that unless governmental regulation proves itself 
to be, and is accepted by the public as satisfactory and 
efficient, the only alternative is governmental ownership. 

To meet this situation I have no remedy to offer, 
and but few suggestions to submit. It seems to me, 
however, that a nearer approach to the English system 
wculd be highly beneficial, if it should be found ap- 
plicable to conditions existing in the United States 
In England no railway company is chartered or pe'- 
mitted to be built until after a commission of Parlia- 
ment has made a thorough examination, and has be- 
come satisfied that the construction of the particular 
road is compatible with the public interest, and may 
be operated under reasonable rates at a profit to its 
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owners. When this decision has been reached, all de- 
tails regarding the construction must be submitted to 
and approved by the commission of Parliament, and no 
construction is permitted that does not measure up to 


the required standard. The regulation and control of 
the road, and its operation by the Railway and Canal 
Ccmmission is very firm and strict. The highest quality 


of service is demanded. The English railway company 
calls for, loads, transports, unloads, and delivers to the 
consignee at his place of business all freights, whether 
in single packages or in carload lots. They also main- 
tain at their principal stations large warehcuses for 
the storage of goods of shippers for long periods of 
time and at a nominal cost. The result is that they 
furnish the most efficient and econcmical railway trans- 
portation of freight in the world. It has frequently 
been said, and doubtless the general impression prevails, 
that the English railroad rates are higher than those 
of America. This is a misconception. When the short 
haul and the high character cf the service is consid- 
ered, and when it is remembered that the capital in- 
yestment per mile in railways is about five times greater 
than in the United States, it can be understood that 
in truth the English rates are lower than those ob- 
taining in America. 

The suggestion I have is that the English standard 
of service be adopted, and the railway companies be 
required to perform here, as they do there, all of the 
service pertaining to transportation now rendered by 
the express companies. Originally, perhaps, the express 
company served a useful purpose in the economy of 
transportation, but that time seems now to have passed. 
The railway company now performs the service of 
transportation, that of the express company being lim- 
ited to gathering and distributing the freight. Why 
cannot this service be as efficiently and more eco- 
nomically performed by the railway company? The 
establishment of parcels post would to a large extent 
relieve the railway companies of the transportation of 
small packages, and I think would greatly tend to pro- 
mote the public convenience. 


The banks and the Post Office Department are en- 
tirely competent to transact those features of the busi- 
hess of the express company that partake of banking. 

No new railway proposing to engage in interstate 
trafic should be permitted to be constructed without 
the sanction of the government, after an inquiry similar 
to that conducted by the English Parliament. Existing 
lines that fall below the established standard should 
be required to supply the needed betterments. In re- 
turn for the superior service exacted, the railway com- 
panies conforming to the standard should be permitted 
‘lo make such charges as would in effect guarantee a 
low, but reasonably fair, return upon the value of the 
investment, 

Railways that cannot: afford to render the quality 
of service demanded should be allowed to meet the 
fate of the incompetent. There is neither good reason 
hor sound economy in imposing excessive rates on traf- 
fe in order that weak and unprofitable lines may con- 
tinue to give an indifferent service. The place of small 
lines in rural districts can now be well supplied by 
the use of the electric trolley or gasoline motor. The 
inexorable law that the unfit should not survive, should 
be permitted to prevail, as well in transportation eco- 
Romics ag in nature. 
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SUSPENDS STOCK CATTLE RATE 


Commission Will Hold Hearing as to Advances 
in Rates of Western Roads on Stock 
Cattle and Sheep 





At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the fourth day of August, A. D. 1911. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 55-B. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND SUS- 
PENSION OF ADVANCE IN RATES BY CARRIERS 
FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK CATTLE 
AND SHEEP. 


It appearing, That there has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a tariff containing a 
schedule stating new individual and joint rates and 
charges, and new individual and joint regulations and 
practices affecting rates and charges, to become effect- 
ive the first day of September, 1911, designated as 
follows: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 9811. 


It is ordered, That the Commission, upon complaint, 
without formal pleading, enter upon a hearing concern- 
ing the propriety of the advances and the lawfulness 
of the rates, charges, regulations and practices, stated 
in the schedule contained in said tariff, in Item No. 
32-A, section No. 1, on page 2, thereof. 


It further appearing, That from a consideration of 
the character and amount of the advances, and the 
circumstances under which they have been made, and 
the rights and interests of the public affected thereby, 
it is the opinion of the Commission that the effective 
date of the schedule above specified should be post- 
poned pending the hearing and decision, therefore, 


It is further ordered, That the operation of the 
schedule above specified contained in said tariff be 
suspended, and that the use of the rates, charges, regu- 
lations and practices, therein stated, be deferred until 
the 13th day of December, 1911, 


And it is further ordered, That the several carriers 
hereinafter named be made defendants to this proceed- 
ing, and that they be duly notified of the time and 
place of the hearing above ordered, and that a copy 
of this order be forthwith served upon each of them, 
viz.: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company; 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad Company; Rapid 
City, Black Hills & Western Railway. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 55-C. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
SUSPENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CAR- 
RIERS FOR: THE TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK, 
CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


It appearing, That there has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a tariff containing schedules 
stating new individual and joint rates and charges and 
new individual and joint regulations and practices affect- 
ing rates and charges,: to become effective the 16th of 
August, 1911, designated as follows: The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad. Company, Iowa Central Railway 


Company, Supplement. No, 26 to M. & St. L. I. C. C. 
No. 1750. 


It is ordered, That the Commission, upon complaint, 
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without formal pleading, enter upon a hearing concern- 
ing the propriety of the advances and the lawfulness of 
the rates, charges, regulations and practices stated in 
the schedules contained in said tariff on page No. 2 
thereof, reading as follows: 


Page 5, Supplement 24. (Advance.) 


Basis for rates on stock cattle (except milch cows), 
C. L. reissue. Effective August 16, 1911, in Supplement 
No. 35. Cancel basis shown on page 5 of Supplement 
No. 24 and substitute the following: 

On stock cattle, C. L. Seventy-five per cent of cattle 
rate shown in tariff, as amended, will apply from Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Ia, Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., 
to stations in Iowa, Index Nos, 25 to 48, 97 to 135, and 
137 to 248, all inclusive. 


Page 6, Supplement 24. (Advance). 


Stock or Feeding Sheep. 

Reissue. Effective August 16, 1911, in Supplement 
No. 35. 

Cancel rates on stock and feeding sheep, C. L., as 
shown on page 6 of Supplement 24. Sheep rates, as 
shown-in tariff as amended, will apply. 

It further appearing, That from a consideration of 
the character and amount of the advances, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been made, and the 
rights and interests of the public affected thereby, it is 
the opinion of the Commission that the effective date 
of the schedules above specified, should be postponed 
pending the hearing and decision, therefore, 

It is further ordered, that the operation of the 
schedules above specified contained in said tariff be 
suspended, and that the use of the rates, charges, regu- 
lations and practices therein stated, be deferred until 
the 13th day of December, 1911. 

And it is further ordered, That the several carriers 
hereinafter named be made defendants to this proceed- 
ing, and that they be duly notified of the time and 
place of the hearing above ordered, and that a copy 
of this order be forthwith served upon each of them, 
viz.: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway Company of 
Illinois, J. P. Ramsey and H. M. Merriman, receivers 
thereof. ‘ 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

Chicago, St. Paul,- Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Company. 

The Great Northern Railway Company. 

Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

Litchfield & Madison Railway Company. 

Mason City & Clear Lake Railway Company. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 

Muscatine North & South Railway Company. 

The Wabash Railroad Company. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company. 
Iowa Central Railway Company. 
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ORDERS LIVE STOCK INQUIRY 


Commission to Have General Investigation Into 
Live Stock and Packing-House 
Product Rates 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. o, 


The Commission on August 4 decided to make a gen. 
eral inquiry into rates, charges, classifications and mini- 
mum weights and the manner and method of transporting 
live stock, fresh meats and packing-house products from 
the various points of origin in New Mexico, Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and [Illinois to points in those states 
and to points east of the Mississippi and to points north 
and west of the states named. The carriers involved 
are parties to F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. 766 and 
supplements thereto on live stock, and parties to F. A, 
Leland’s I. C. C. Nos. 765 and 772 and supplements thereto, 
or tariffs canceling any or all of them, as to live stock and 
packing-house products. 


This inquiry is to be substituted for Dockets Nos. I 
and S 31 and I and § 36, so far as applicable. It is also to 
be in connection with the complaint of the corporation 
commissioner of the state of Oklahoma on rates to Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

The order instituting the inquiry reads as follows: 


ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 19th 
day of June, A. D. 1911. 

Present: Judson C. Clements, Charles A. Prouty, 
Franklin K. Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, 
Charles C. McChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Commissioners. 

No. 4262. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION OF AI- 
LEGED UNREASONABLE RATES AND PRACTICES 
INVOLVED IN THE TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE 
STOCK, PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS, AND FRESH 
MEATS FROM VARIOUS SOUTHWESTERN POINTS 
TO PACKING HOUSES, AND FROM THENCE TO 
VARIOUS DESTINATIONS. 


It appearing, That this Commission has heretofore 
suspended certain increases in live-stock rates, more pal- 
ticularly referred to in I. & S. Docket No. 31, and certaia 
advances in packing-house products and fresh meats, more 
particularly referred to in I. & S. Docket No. 36; 


It further appearing, That the corporation commission 
of Oklahoma has filed its complaint, Docket No. 4004, 
against the various carriers members of Southwestern 
Lines Bureau challenging the rates in effect upon live 
stock from various points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
New Mexico to Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, and Chicago, and the lawfulness of 
rates upon fresh meats and various products of live stock 
from packing houses located at said points to various col 
suming markets in the United States; and 

It further appearing, That by request of the interested 
parties, including carriers, cattle raisers, packing houses, 
and the corporation commission of Oklahoma, that the 
above-named I. & S. Dockets Nos. 31 and 36 have beel 
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continued to be heard along with said Docket No. 4004; 
and 

It further appearing to the Commission that in order 
to remove all unlawful rates and practices it is necessary 
that the scope of the hearing and determination of such 
matters should be broadened by this Commission so as to 
include rates from all points of origin of live stock in the 
states of Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri to the live-stock mar- 
kets at Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Omaha, and Chicago, and other points in said 
states, and in order to place all producing points and con- 
suming points of packing-house products and fresh meats 
upon a just, reasonable, and non-discriminatory basis; 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investi- 
gation be, and the same is hereby, instituted into and con- 
cerning the rates, charges, classifications, and minimum 
weights of and the manner and method of transportation 
of live stock, fresh meats, and packing-house products, 
including hides and all manner of product of packing 
houses, from the various points of origin located on the 
lines of the carriers hereinafter made party hereto in the 
states of New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Illinois 
to points in said states and in the states east of the Missis- 
sippi River and points north and west of the states named, 
and practices and regulations relative thereto, and more 
particularly as follows, to wit: 

From points on the lines of the carriers which are 
parties to F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. 766 and supplements 
thereto, on live stock, and parties to F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 
Nos. 765 and 772 and supplements thereto, or tariffs can- 
celing the aforesaid tariffs as from time to time the same 
may become effective upon packing-house products and 
fresh meats. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be substi- 
tuted for Dockets Nos. I & S. 31 and I. & S. 36, in so far as 
those proceedings involve transportation of live stock, 
fresh meats, and packing-house products of any and all 
descriptions and the rates and practices relating to the 
transportation of those articles, and that Docket No. 4004 
be consolidated with this proceeding. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding and inquiry 
be conducted with a view to the issuance of an order or 
orders requiring said respondents to cease and desist from 
charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving such rates 
and charges, and from applying such classifications and 
minimum weights for the transportation of live stock, 
fresh meats, and packing-house products, of any and all 
descriptions, from said points of origin in said states to 
said destination, in so far as the same may be found to be 
unlawful, requiring said respondents to substitute therefor 
and put in full force and effect such rates and practices 
relative thereto as may be found to be just, reasonable, 
and not unjustly discriminatory, including such joint and 
proportional rates as, in the opinion of this Commission, 
should be established from all points of origin in said 
states to various destinations in other states of the United 
States. 

It is further ordered, That the complainants who are 
parties to the various cases pending hereinbefore de- 
scribed and consolidated with this proceeding be served 
with a copy of this order, and with notices of any and all 
hearings and any orders that may be had in the premises; 
that like service be made upon the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association and the Amerian National Livestock Associa- 
tion and the various railroad commissions of the states 
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above named, upon the various packing-house owners 
located at Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

It is further ordered, That a copy of this order, and 
of subsequent orders and notices in this proceeding, be 
served upon the various common carriers respondents 
herein. 

And it is further ordered, That this proceeding be set 
for hearing at Oklahoma City, 11th day of September, 1911, 
and at such other times and places, and that such persons 
be required to appear and testify, or to produce books, doc- 
uments, and papers, as the Commission may hereafter 
direct, and that the inquiry be carried on in the meantime 


by such other means and methods as may be deemed ap- 
propriate. 


Formal Suspension Orders 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., August 11—As a formality to 
keep the record straight, the Commission to-day issued 
two investigation and suspension orders whereby new 


.rates on cattle and sheep which would otherwise have 


become effective on August 16 and September 1, are 
suspended until December 13. 

The first of the orders applies to supplement No. 
10 to I. C. C. No. 9811, issued by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. The specific item to which the order 
directs attention is Item No. 32-A, section No. 1, on 
page No. 2, 

The second order suspends supplement No. 36. to 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and Iowa Central I. C. C. No. 
1750, prescribing a basis for rates on stock cattle (ex- 
cept milch cows) C. L., reissue and stock or feeding 
sheep, reissue in supplement No. 35. 


Will Probably Appeal 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

Washington, D. C., August 10.—The government is 
going to take an appeal in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco switching cases, but the grounds for the 
appeal have not been decided. It is admitted that the 
case is a close one, wherefore all the time the court 
rules allow for taking the appeal will be used in con- 
sidering the matter. 

An appeal has been taken in the Cincinnati re- 
ceivers’ and shippers’ case. Unofficial information is 
that an appeal will be taken in the Proctor & Gamble 
private car on private tracks case. The government will 
take an appeal in the fuel rate case, in which the Com- 
mission sought to place a carrier shipping or receiving 
coal for its own use on the same footing occupied by 
any other shipper instead of being given a rate much 


less than that applicable to what is known as commer- 
cial coal. 





ANTI-SCALPING LAW IN FORCE, 


Denver, Colo., August 11.—A new anti-scalping law, 
preventing the operations of scalpers within the state, 
went into effect on August 6. It was framed by the 
western roads to protect themselves and their patrons. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE CONFLICT 


A Statement of the Various Points at Which 
Federal and State Control of Rail- 
ways May Conflict 





{Editorial Note.—This article, of which the full title is 
“The Conflict Between Federal and State Regulation of Rail- 
ways,’’ was prepared by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C., Logan G. McPherson, director, and Frank 
Haigh Dixon, chief statistician, in answer to an inquiry from 
Edwin A. Pratt, the English writer on railways. Mr, Pratt’s 
letter is of interest and is as follows: 

“I should very much like to have for the purposes of a 
work on which I am now engaged, a few facts as to the nature 
and extent of the control exercised by the various states—sup- 
plementing that of the Interstate Commerce Commission—on the 
railways of your country. At a meeting last night of the Poli- 
tical Economy Club, to which I was invited as a guest, a dis- 
cussion was started on the subject during which the view was 
expressed that the control by the states was becoming so 
oppressive that it would be difficult for the country to avoid 
being forced into government ownership of the railways in the 
proximate future, and there was a very interesting debate 
thereon, } 

“Would it be troubling you too much to favor me with a 
few details which would enable me to state the position clearly?” 


For convenience of reference the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States conferring and limit- 
ing the powers of federal and state regulation of rail- 
ways are set forth as follows: 


“The Congress shall have power: * * *To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states, * * *. Section 8, Article L 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, * * * 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Paragraph 2, Article VI. 


“The powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by its to the states, are 


-reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 


Amendment X. 


“No person shall * * * be deprived of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion. Amendment V. 

“* * * nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. Section 1, Amendment XIV.” 

The effect of these provisions of the Constitution 
upon the power of the federal government and the 
states to regulate rajlways may be summarized as 
follows: 


The federal government exercises delegated powers 
only; all powers not expressly delegated to it by the 
Constitution or prohibited to the states may be exer- 
cised by the states. In the exercise of its delegated 
powers the federal government is supreme, but the 
power of a state over any matter as to which power 
has been delegated to Congress, is largely determined 
by the question of whether Congress has exercised its 
delegated power as affecting this subject-matter. If a 
federal law is construed as regulating the whole of any 
subject-matter as to which power has been delegated 
to Congress or if state regulation conflicts with any 
federal law, such state legislation is void. As the fed- 
eral government is constantly exercising to a fuller 
extent the power to regulate interstate commerce, the 
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necessary tendency is to restrict the powers of the 
states. 

Under Section 8, Article I, of the Constituticn, ex. 
clusive power to regulate railway operations, practices 
and charges affecting the transportation of persons or 
property where, in the course cf such transportation, 
state lines are crossed, is delegated to the federal govy- 
ernment, the only restriction upon its power in this 
field being the provision of Amendment V that “No 
person shall be * * * deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” It follows that it is not within the power 
of Congress to impose regulations which shall have 
the effect of depriving the railway company of its 
property without due prccess of law or of taking its 
property without just compensation, and the United 
State Supreme Court has held that the use of property, 
in all legitimate ways, is as much a right of property 
protected by the Constitution as is the property itself. 

The power to regulate commerce wholly within 
a state, not having been delegated to Congress, is 
reserved to the states, respectively, under Amendment 
X of the Constitution. This gives to each state plenary 
power over all commerce or transportation which be- 
gins and ends within its borders, subject, however, to 
the provisions cf Section 1, Amendment XIV, which 
provides that no state shall “deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law: 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 


As, with few and unimportant exceptions, the rail- 
ways of the United States are engaged in interstate 
commerce as well as in intrastate commerce, it is in- 
evitable, under our dual system of government, that 
questions should arise as to the exact location of the 
line separating the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment from that of the several states. This is frequently 
illustrated by questions as to whether the effect of 


late or burden interstate commerce. It is the duty 
of all of the courts, state and federal, to determine 
questions that arise as to whether an act of Congress 
is made in pursuance of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as to whether any provision of a state 
constitution, cr any act of a state legislature is in 
violation of any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. The United States Supreme Court is the 
final tribune on all questions of Constitutional construc- 
tion. 

As questions as to the extent of the regulative 
powers, both of the federal government and of the 
states, are constantly being presented to the United 
States Supreme Court, the decisions of this court are 
gradually defining more sharply the extent of the federal 
and state powers, respectively, and drawing the dividing 
line between them more clearly. The tendency of tle 
decisions of this court seem to be strongly in the diré 
tion of the proposition that interstate railways must, in 
all substantial respects, be subject to one power, and 
the court now manifests a more decided tendency than 
in former years to hold that regulations of intrastate 
commerce which have the effect of regulating or burden- 
ing interstate commerce, are void as trenching upon 
the power delegated to Congress to regulate commerce 
among the states. There are some apparent exceptions 
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to this, as in cases in which it has been held that, 
under its police power, a state may prescribe regula- 
tions affecting the movement of interstate commerce 
so long as such regulations only indirectly affect inter- 


state commerce and do not regulate or burden it. An 
illustration of this is the enactment by a state pre- 
scribing tests for color-blindness for locomotive engineers 


engaged within that state in the operation of interstate 
trails. 

While each state possesses exactly the same power 
as to matters within its jurisdiction as is possessed by 
each of the other states, this power has been used in 
as many different ways as there are states in the 
Union, with the result that every interstate railway, in 
addition to being subject to the regulaticns imposed 
by the federal government, is subject to a different set 
of regulations in each state which it traverses, 

Some of the states have used only a small fraction 
of their power to regulate intrastate commerce; others 
have endeavored to go far beyond it and have been 
kept within bounds only by the courts. 

State regulative power has been exercised in a 
variety of ways. In some cases specific regulations 
have been enacted by state laws, and in other cases 
they have been prescribed by commissions under power 
delegated by the state legislatures. Regulations have 
been prescribed covering passenger and freight charges, 
train operation, car supply, character of equipment and 


station buildings, hours of labor of employes and ccn- 
ditions of employment, safety appliances, and almost 
every conceivable phase of railway operation. 

State acts and regulations prescribing maximum 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight 


have caused much of the litigation between the rail- 
ways and the states, and have frequently been held 
to be unconstitutional on the ground that the charges 
prescribed were so low as to be confiscatory under 
the fourteenth amendment, that. they would deprive 
the railway of a reasonable return upon the value of 
its property. It is the contention of some able lawyers 
that the courts must ultimately go farther and hold 
that, under the Constitution of the United States, just 
as under the Common Law of England, the railway 
cannot be deprived by legislation of just and reason- 
able compensation for each specific transportation serv- 
ice; that small profits will not justify the making of 
a greater charge, and that large profits will not justify 
a lesser charge being fixed by any governmental author- 
ity. It is contended that the right given to the railways 
by the present interstate commerce law to make a 
reasonable charge for each service is but the legislative 
expression of a constitutional right. 

In some of the states efforts have been made to 
Prevent the railways from testing the validity of state 
tegulations in the courts. 


Minnesota, in a freight rate act, and North Carolina, 
in passenger and freight rate acts, attempted to do 
this by prescribing such severe penalties for the viola- 
tion of the acts as to force the companies to comply 
therewith rather than run the risk cf failing to prove 
the invalidity of the acts in criminal prosecutions. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held all of these 
acts to be unconstitutional and void. 

Alabama, Arkansas and Missouri attempted to keep 
the railways out of the United States courts by statutes 
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which provided that any corporation chartered in any 
other state which should resort to a United States 
court should forfeit its right to do intrastate business 
in that state. These laws were overthrown by the 
United States Supreme Court as denying to the foreign 
corporations equal protection cf the laws. 

Section 720 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provides that “the writ of injunction shall not 
be granted by any court of the United States to stay 
proceedings in any court of a state * * *.” With this 
provision in view, Virginia attempted to evade the 
jurisdiction of the United States courts by creating a 
corporation commission with the powers of a _ court 
and fixing railway charges by court decrees rather 
than by acts of a legislative nature. This failed to be 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court, as it was 
held that, in fixing railway charges, the Virginia cor- 
poration commission, notwithstanding its powers and its 
form of procedure, was exercising legislative power and 
not judicial power. 

As would naturally be supposed, the states have 
been competing with each other for the purpose of 
securing advantages of commerce within their respective 
borders over that of any cther state and over inter- 
state commerce. This rivalry has been strikingly mani- 
fested in laws and regulations affecting car service. 
These have generaily been termed “reciprocal demur- 
rage” laws, and have been based on the false theory 
that a demurrage charge imposed by a railway bears 
a reciprocal relation to a legislative penalty for failure 
to provide a car when demanded by a shipper, 

The natural effect of such laws in times of car 
shortage would be to compel an interstate road to dis- 
criminate in favor of intrastate commerce in the state 
imposing the highest penalties, as against intrastate 
commerce in cther states and against interstate com- 
merce. North Carolina has gone farther than any other 
state in legislation of this character, having enacted 
a law providing that, upon failure to provide a car 
within 48 hours after demand, the railway should pay 
$25 -for the first day and $5 fcr each subsequent day, 
the penalty for failure to provide facilities for less than 
carload shipments being $12.50 for the first day and 
$2.50 for each subsequent day. Subsequent legislation 
reduced these penalties. It may be that if a state 
should go to such extremes in this direction as to 
create material discriminations against, or impose ma- 
terial burdens upon, interstate commerce, such penalty 
laws would be held to be unconstitutional and void. 

It will be seen that the effect cf the recent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court and of 
the fuller exercise of the legislative powers of Congress 
have been to give a broad construction to the clause 
of the Constitution delegating to the Congress power 
to regulate interstate commerce and to confine the 
power of the states within much narrower limits than 
those over which many of them have sought to ex- 
ercise it. A recent decision by United States Circuit 
Judge Sanbcrn of the United States Circuit Court for 
the district of Minnesota, goes so far in this direction 
that if it shall be sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court and carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would seem to restrict the opportunities of the states 
for oppressive regulation. The legislature of the state 
of Minnesota had enacted statutes reducing passenger 
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fares within that state about 33% per cent and reduc- 
ing freight charges on certain commodities within the 
state about 7.37 per cent. By orders of the Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission, general merchandise 
freight charges on shipments wholly within the state 
were reduced by from 20 to 25 per cent and certain 
specific charges on freight shipped from distributing 
points just within the borders of the state to other 
points in the state were reduced, Suits were brought 
by shareholders of the railways affected by these leg- 
islative acts and orders of the commission, against the 
railway companies, the attorney-general cf the state 
and the members of the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission to prevent them from maintaining the reduced 
fares and rates on the grounds (1) that the orders of 
the commission and the acts of the legislature de- 
scribed, substantially burdened and regulated interstate 
commerce on the railroads of these companies, and (2) 
that their necessary effect was the confiscation of the 
property of the companies. Judge Sanborn found that 
“each cf those acts and orders is violative of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution and void.” 
He further found that “each of the acts and orders 
challenged has the natural and necessary effect sub- 
stantially to burden and directly to regulate interstate 
commerce, to create undue and unjust discriminations 
between localities in Minnesota and those in adjoining 
states, and it is unconstitutional and void.” Interest 
in this decision centers in the finding last quoted above. 

In this case the companies for the first time made 
an effective showing upon the facts as to the effect of 
state regulations upon interstate commerce and demon- 
strated that, although the regulatiofis on their face 
related only to intrastate commerce, the effect of their 
application would necessarily be to require reductions 
of interstate charges. Upon this showing Judge San- 
born’s decision was founded on the following propo- 
sitions: 

“To the extent necessary completely and effectually 
to protect the freedom of and to regulate interstate 
commerce, the nation by its Congress and its courts 
may affect and regulate intrastate commerce, but no 
farther. 

“To the extent that it does not substantially burden 
or regulate interstate commerce a state may regulate 
the intrastate commerce within its borders, but no 
farther. 

“If the plenary power of the nation to protect the 
freedom of and to régulate interstate commerce and 
the attempted exercise by a state of its power to 
regulate intrastate commerce, or the attempted exercise 
of any of its other powers, impinge or conflict, the 
former must prevail and the latter must give way, 
because the Constitution and the acts of Congress 
passed into pursuance thereof are the supreme law of 
the land, and ‘that which is not supreme must yield to 
that which is supreme.’ ” 

Charges fcr interstate transportation and for intra- 
state transportation on the railways of the United States 
are so intimately interwoven and are so closely inter- 
dependent that, should Judge Sanborn’s decision be 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court, it will 
substantially deprive the states of the power of fixing 
transportation charges. It would seem also that, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, it may prevent the 
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states from enacting so-called “reciprocal demurrage” 
laws carrying penalties for failure to supply cars go 
severe as practically to compel the railways, in times 


of car shortage, to discriminate in favor of intrastate 
traffic. 


On the whole, the danger of control by the states 
“becoming so oppressive that it will be difficult for 
the country to avoid being forced into government own- 
ership in the proximate future” is undoubtedly much 
less than it seemed to be a few years ago, when the 
wave of drastic regulation was sweeping over the state 
legislatures, and commissions and their acts and orders 
had not yet been passed upon by the courts. 


Of course, as a practical matter, the powers re- 
served to the states include some which do not in any 
way conflict with the delegation to Congress of the 
power to regulate commerce among the states and which 
may still be used to an unreasonable degree, or so as 
to become oppressive. 


By way of illustration, it may be mentioned that 
the commissions in some of the states show a tendency 
to require unreasonable and extravagant expenditures 
by the railways in the provision of large and handsome 
passenger stations at relatively small towns and to 
make unreasonable requirements as to the maintenance 
of roadbed and equipment, as to the minimum number 
of employes to be assigned to the operation of trains, 
as to the stopping of express trains at unimportant 
stations. These powers might be exercised to an un- 
reasonable and oppressive extent and it still be difficult 
to show that the results were confiscatory. 


It is possible, also, that the power of taxation may 
be so exercised by the states as to become in some 
degree oppressive. However, the exercise of this power 
must fall short of what the United States courts would 
find to be confiscatory, and it cannot be so exercised 
as radically to discriminate against railway property 
without coming in conflict with the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States guaranteeing the equal 
protection of the laws, The tendency in the direction 
of increasing taxation may be illustrated by citing the 
fact that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the 
railways of the United States paid taxes levied under 
state, county and municipal authority amounting to 
$48,332,273, while in 1910 such taxes amounted to $104, 
144,076. Part of this increase is to be accounted for 
by the increased mileage in 1910 as compared with 
1900, but the average payments of taxes per mile in 
1900 amounted to only $254.78, as compared with $435.65 
in 1910, an increase in the ten years of $180.87 per 
mile, or 70.9 per cent. 


ALLOWANCES TO SHORT LINES. 
Washington, Aug. 11.—In the matter of allowances to 
short lines of railroads serving industries, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered an _ investigation 
of the relation of short lines to and their affiliation with 
the iron and steel industries in official classification te™ 


ritory, especially east of Cincinnati and Cleveland. The 
purpose of the investigation, it is set forth, is to dete™ 
mine whether the divisions of rates or allowances made 
to the lines are unduly preferential or otherwise unlaw 
ful.. Times and places of the hearings are to be al 


nounced later. 
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August 12, 1911 


ORDERS SUSPENSION OF TARIFF 


Suspension of 66-B, Western Trunk Lines, Or- 
dered, Pending Hearing 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., August 11.—The Interstate Com- 

merce Commission to-day made public the following 

order: 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the third day of August, A. D. 1911. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 24-J. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
SUSPENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CAR- 
RIERS OPERATING BETWEEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND MISSOURI RIVERS. 

It appearing, That there has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by W. H. Hosmer, 
agent, a tariff containing schedules stating new indi- 
vidual and joint rates and charges, and new individual 
and joint regulations and practices affecting such rates 
and charges, to become effective the 28th day of October, 
1911, designated as follows: 


W. H. Hosmer, agent; Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. 
No. A-176, Freight Tariff No. 66-B of Western Trunk 
Lines, 

It is ordered, That the Commission, upon complaint, 
without formal pleading, enter upon a hearing concern- 
ing the propriety of the advances and the lawfulness of 
the rates, charges, regulations and practices stated in 
the schedules contained in said tariff, viz., the provisions 
on page 2 thereof, reading as follows: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The expiration date of Freight Tariff No. 66-B, I. C. 
C. No. A-176, is hereby postponed to October 28, 1911. 

Unless sooner lawfully changed, the rates shown 
in Freight Tariff No. 66-B, I. C. C. No. A-176, and Sup- 
plement No. 4 thereto, will continue in effect until the 
close of business, October 28, 1911. 

It further appearing, That from a consideration of the 
character and amount of the advances, and-the circum- 
stances under which they have been made, and the rights 
and interests of the public affected thereby, it is the 
opinion of tae Commission that the effective date of the 
schedules above specified should be postponed pending 
the hearing and decision; therefore, 


It is further ordered, That the operation of the 
schedules above specified, contained in said tariff, be 
suspended, and that the use of the rates, charges, regu- 
lations and practices therein stated be deferred until the 
20th day of December, 1911. 

And it is further ordered, That the several carriers 
hereinafter named be made defendants to this proceed- 
ing, and that they be duly notified of the time and 
place of the hearing above ordered, and that a copy of 
this order be forthwith served upon said W. H. Hosmer, 
agent, and upon each of said carriers, viz.: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company. 
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Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. 

Chicago, Peoria. & St. Louis Railway Company of 
Illinois (John P. Ramsey and H. M. Merriam, receivers). 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

The Hast St. Louis Connecting Railway Company. 

Nlinois Central Railroad Company. 

Interstate Car Transfer Company. 

lowa Central Railway Company. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- 
pany. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company. 

Kansas Southwestern Railway Company. 

The Leavenworth & Topeka Railway Company. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company. 

Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Railroad Company. 

The St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Company. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company. 

St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway Com- 
pany. 

The St. Louis Transfer Railway Company. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

The Wabash Railroad Company. 

Wiggins Ferry Company. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 


May Amend Pure Food Act 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Washington, D. C., August 11—There is talk in Con- 
gress of amending the food and drug act so as to 
impose upon carriers the burden they must assume 
in connection with interstate shipments of meat. That 
burden is of seeing that meat that is not marked “U. S. 
inspected and passed” may not be accepted for shipment 
without liability to a penalty. 


The proposition is that unless a package of food 
and drugs shows a guarantee filed with the Department 
of Agriculture, the carrier is under no obligation of car- 
rying it. If, however, the carrier should transport a 
package not showing a guarantee filed with the depart- 
ment, the carrier should be subject to a fine of not 
more than $100 for each and every package not marked 
with a guarantee carried in interstate commerce. 

Another proposition is that it shall be made an 
offense against the United States for a carrier to trans- 
port goods into a state, which goods when delivered at 
destination and passing into consumption contain any 
substance held by the authorities of the state where 
delivery is made, to be deleterious. 


That proposal comes from Indiana, which holds that 
benzoate of soda is a deleterious substance, thereby 


supporting Dr. Wiley, who has the temerity to disagree 
with the five college presidents and heads of chemical 
laboratories composing the Remsen referee board. The 
board says benzoate, either in large or small doses, is 
harmless, 
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SEES LITTLE GOOD IN CANAL 


The Panama Canal and Its Effect on Transcon- 


tinental Traffic, as Seen by-a Traffic Man 





Since the Panama Canal has been under discussion 
by many writers, and many views have been expressed 
as to its value as an upbuilder of various coast cities, 
such as Baltimore, Los Angeles (San Pedro harbor), 
also New Orleans, it may be well to look at this mat- 
ter from the viewpoint of traffic. In all transportation 
companies, whether water or rail, there are two sep- 
arate organizations—the operating and the traffic. The 
operating department furnishes the means to move the 
freight and maintains the route. After it comes the 
traffic department, which is like the sales department 
of any business, and must induce the shippers to use 
its facilities by bringing them to notice, and especially 
as to their efficiency or as to any saving to be made 
by using its route. 


In the case of the Panama Canal, the route is now 
being made. After its completion will come the ques- 
tion of securing the traffic. Now, nearly all our internal 
transcontinental freight comes from various distances 
from the seaports. We already have two water routes 
between New York City and the Pacific coast. They 
are the American Hawaiian Line and the Atlantic & 
Pacific Company, both operating boats via the same 
route as the Panama Canal will require. The only dif- 
ference is that they use a railroad across the isthmus 
instead of a canal and that there are two additional 
transfers of. the freight—one from the boat to the cars 
when arriving at the isthmus, and the other after cross- 
ing the isthmus, where freight must be transferred 
from cars to another boat. Right here comes the 
canal’s only advantage over the present routes. It cuts 


out two transfers, but still leaves two. The reasons 
»most shippers use all-rail routes is because by that 
“means they can ship without any transfer. This is 


their principal object in shipping that way, as the 
rate ‘is about 40 per cent higher than the present water 
route from a radius of 500 miles from the Atlantic coast 
to the entire Pacific coast and a distance of about 206 
miles inland, after which the rail rate from the Pacific 
coast becomes enough additional to reduce the saving, so 
that all-rail route is used. 


The saving in time by using the canal as against 
the railroads across the isthmus in connection with 
the boat lines will bé very small, and, as there still 
remains the transfer from cars to boat on the Atlantic 
coast and from boat to cars on the Pacific coast, the 
canal will give only the slight advantage of saving the 
isthmus transfers. For example:—Recently a large aban- 
doned sugar-beet plant at Lyons, N. Y., was moved to Ana- 
heim, Cal. The shipment consisted of about 100 cars, and 
the water route handled it, The cars went from Lyons 
to New York City, a distance of 335 miles, were then 
transferred to boats of the American Hawaiian Line, 
which carried the freight to Puerto Mexico, where it 
was transferred to the cars of the Tehuantepec Railroad 
for a haul of 303 miles to the Pacific coast at Salina 
Cruz, then transferred to another boat and carried to 
San Diego. It was then transferred to cars of the Santa 
Fe Railroad for a haul of 99 miles to Anaheim. The 
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canal would have saved the transfers at the isthmus, 
but the other two transfers would still remain. 

This difference will only affect the present water 
route to a very small degree, and as all the freight 
that can be handled to advantage is already moving 
via that route, there is very little additional that the 
canal can attract. The natural increase in traffic as 
the country grows will increase the tonnage between 
the Atlantic and. Pacific coast, but the present water 
routes would get the increase even if the canal were 
not built. So that it appears, from a traffic standpcint, 
that the canal will not assist us to any great extent, 
but will be more useful as an international route than 
to the internal American shipper. A. Buehl. 


New Complaints Filed 





Washington, D. C., August 11—The Paine Lumber 
Company, of Oshkosh, complains against the C. & N. W. 
and others as to rates on sash doors, etc., to Dallas, Tex., 
claiming that 46 cents would be a reasonable rate to that 
point. Reparation demanded. 

The J. H. Day Company complains against the B. & O. 
and other carriers on shipments of iron draying racks from 
Brighton, O., to St. Louis, claiming the rate to be unrea- 
sonable in comparison with other rates, claiming 35 cents 
would be a reasonable rate. 

Lindsay Bros., complaining against the Pere Mar- 
quette, say that the rate of 27 cents on sleighs and cut- 
ters from Wayne, Mich., to Milwaukee is unreasonable; 
that a rate of 19 cents, with minima graduated from 7,(00 
pounds on 36-foot cars to 12,000 pounds.on 50-foot cars, 
would be reasonable. Reparation is demanded. 

The D. Hill Nursery Company, of Dundee, IIl., com- 
plains against the rate on jack pine cones from Lewiston, 
Mich., which is 60.5 cents. The complainant thinks 39 
cents would be just and reasonable. Reparation is re- 
quired. 

Ireland & Rollings, of Fort Scott, Kan., complain 
against the St. Louis & San Francisco, asserting that the 
rate assessed against two shipments of store shelving is 
higher than that imposed on other articles of store fur- 
niture of much greater value. They demand reparation 
and contend that shelving should be carried in the mixed 
carloads containing store and office fixtures at the lower 
rate applicable to shipments of that kind. 


TEXAS GOVERNOR’S ACTION PLEASES. 


Austin, Tex., August 11.—The attitude of Governor 
Colquitt toward railway regulation, as shown in his 
address at the opening of the last regular session of 
the legislature, has met with favor from the Railway 
Business Association. President George A. Post writes: 
“The railway association is impressed with the evident 
conviction prevalent in many states hitherto active it 
the enactment cf legislation affecting railways that what 
is most needed is a season of rest and recuperation. 
Nowhere, so far as we are informed, has this idea 
been more completely pronounced or with a more mani- 
fest public support, than by yourself in the broad and 
statesmanlike message to the legislature which we have 
had the honor to study. It is the purpose of our ass50- 
ciation to make some comparison of the work of tle 
various state legislatures at the sessions of 1911 and ‘0° 
give prominence to the attitude of Texas.” 
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FIXES COMMODITY RATES 


In Salt Lake Case Commission Names Maximum 
Commodity Rates Eastern to Utah Points 


ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 22d day of June, A, D. 1911. 

Present: Judson C. Clements, Charles A. Prouty, 
Franklin K. Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James §. Harlan, 
Charles C. McChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Commissioners. 

No. 2662. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, TRAFFIC BUREAU, OF SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
vs. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY; CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD COMPANY; CHICAGO & NORTHWEST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY; CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY; 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY; THE COLORADO MIDLAND 
RAILWAY COMPANY; THE COLORADO & SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY; THE DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY; ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD COMPANY; THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY; OREGON-WASH- 
INGTON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY; 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY; 
SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES & SALT LAKE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY; AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 

1. This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answers on file, and having been again duly heard and 
submitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission being of the opinion that the class rates now 
maintained by the defendants between Chicago, IIl, 
Mississippi River and Missouri River rate territories, 
on the one hand, and Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, 
Utah, on the other hand, in both directions, are unjust 
ald unreasonable, and that the rates now applied by said 
defendants to the transportation of the commodities 
hereinafter named from said points of origin in said 
rate territories to said points of destination in Utah are 
unjust and unreasonable, and being further of the opin- 
ion that the elass rates named in the third paragraph 
of this order would be just and reasonable class rates 
to apply between said points in the future, and that the 
commodity rates stated in the fourth paragraph of this 
order would be just and reasonable rates to apply to 
the transportation of said commodities between said 
points, and having, on the date hereof, made and filed a 
supplemental report containing its conclusions thereon: 

2. It is ordered, That said defendants, according 
a their various lines or routes may run, be, and they 
are hereby, severally notified and required to cease and 
desist. on or before the 15th day of November, 1911, 
and for a period of two years thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for the 
'ransportation of propetty between points in Territories 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, generally described as Missouri River 
ad common points, Mississippi River and common points, 
and Chicago and common points, respectively, and desig- 
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nated in Joint Freight Tariff Trans-Missouri No. 20-E, 
I. C. C. No. 207, and Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, 
Utah, their class rates now in effect, in both directions; 
and their rates now imposed for the westbound trans- 
portation of the commodities hereinafter named. 


3. It is further ordered, That said defendants, ac- 


cording as their various lines or routes may run, be, 
and they are hereby, severally notified and required 
to establish and put in force, on or before the 15th day 
of November, 1911, and maintain in force for a period 
of not less than two years thereafter, class rates for 
the transportation of articles moving between the points 
in Territories 1, 2 and 3, as described in paragraph 2 
hereof, and Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, Utah, 
which shall not exceed, in either direction, the class rates 
named below in cents per 100 pounds, to wit: 


Classes. 1 2 3 4 5 
Chicago and common points.............. 245 207 172 #1389 115 
Mississippi River and common points... 227 189 163 134 111 
Missouri River and common points...... 190 162 142 119 98 

Classes. A B Cc 2*-—p E 
Chicago and common points.............. 115 95 84 62 62 
Mississippi River and common points.... 111 88 80 57 48 
Missouri River and common points...... 3s Tt RB RR € 


4. It is further ordered, That said defendants, ac- 
cording as their various lines or routes may run, be, 
and they are hereby, severally notified and required to 
establish and put in force, on or before the 15th day of 
November, 1911, and maintain in force for a period of 
not less than two years thereafter, the below-named 
commodity rates as maximum for the transportation of 
the articles named below, from points in the rate ter- 
ritories described below, to Salt Lake City, Provo, and 
Ogden, Utah, as follows, to wit: 


SCHEDULE. 


Showing Maximum Commodity Rates Prescribed Herein, 
in Cents per 100 Pounds, From Defined Eastern Ter- 
ritories to Salt Lake City, Ogden, and Provo, in the 
State of Utah. 

The territories used in this schedule in naming rates 
to Utah points are the following: 

Territory No. 1. Missouri River and common points, 
designated “Missouri River.” 

Territory No. 2. Mississippi River and common points, 
designated “Mississippi River.” 

Territory No. 3. Chicago and common points, desig- 
nated “Chicago.” 

The above territorial groups are particularly defined 

in Joint Freight Tariff Trans-Missouri No. 20-H, I. C. C. 

No. 207, effective March 25, 1908, which description is 

here referred to. 


en to Western Classification No. 48 (Agent F. O. Becker’s 
Cc. C. No. 6), supplements thereto and reissues thereof.] 
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Agricultural implements, viz: Reapers, mowers, 

headers, mower-knife grinders, harvesters, hay 

tedders, hayracks and extra parts for same, 

straight or mixed carloads, minimum carload 

weight 24,000 poundS.........ceeceersccsescceeses 115 110 92 
Agricultural implements, hand, viz: Forks, barley 

(wooden); forks, hay or manure; forks, spading; 

hoes, potato hooks, rakes (wooden or iron), 

scythes and snaths, in packages, minimum e 

carload weight 24,000 pounds............+.+-++. 125 120 100 
Potato sorters, minimum carload weight 24,000 


ga ccheg ep eae eed s CUnePe Ven eb eV ewes ePe ewe ays 135 130 108 
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Articles. 


Shovels, spades and scoops, in packages, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds.............sceeeee 
Arsenate of lead, in packages, minimum carload 
Ss ee Sh. «acc edcnems 60-9 sheeebe-csdu ee 
Asbestos, n. 0. s.: Asbestos roofing slate, asbes- 
tos building paper and felting, asbestos, mag- 
nesia cork, hair felt and mineral wool, boiler and 
pipe covering and cork insulation used in the 
construction of cold-storage plants, and similar 
material for same purposes, in bundles, bags, 


crates er cases, minimum carload weight 24,000 
TT a 1th W:iik0 oun glia &-4 bit hentia Mind.4's-6 ¢ alae wie 


Babbitt metal, 
GD: a oh Ggthd ph cbk 6 obs sc eeebiabe dele Seco euateess 
Bags and bagging, burlap, gunny, hemp or jute, 
not colored artificially nor figured, painted or 
printed, nor backed with paper or sizing, com- 
pressed in bales, minimum carload weight 30,000 
EE Havoc ct weahcbucengeceoersaectvieviwnnceees 
Bags, cotton, in bales or trusses, minimum carload 
OE I a om 
Bags, sugar (burlap, cotton lined), minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds..............ceeees 
Baking powders, and baking powder compound, 
boxed, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.. 
Bath tubs, seamless steel (enameled), minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds...........csccceees 
Bath tubs, water-closet bowls, cisterns, urinals, 
washbowls (including stands, k. d.) and station- 
ary washtubs, cast iron or seamless steel, plain 
painted, galvanized, granite lined or porcelain 
lined, boxed or crated, minimum carload weight 
Pe ED > oo teh bobs Pendbimheoes shes cetsrtere 
Bath tubs, cast iron, plain, painted, galvanized, 
granite lined, porcelain lined, straight carloads, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.......... 
Beans and peas, dried, split or whole, in sacks or 
barrels, minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds 
Belting, leather, minimum carload weight 30,000 
DIED: iad due > sein 64a ube bh ntncine ose vey heenGhe 6 Bible ce 
Bicycles (complete or stripped, with or without the 
stripped parts), boxed or crated, minimum car- 
ee SUNS POGOe MOUs 6c ccdacceccbdcesgcsneces 
Billiard tables (including toy billiard tables), k. 
d., including slates or marbles, cues, cue racks, 
ball racks, composition pool or billiard balls, 
composition shake balls (small balls used in bot- 
ltes), shake bottles, pin-pool boards, billiard 
marker buttons, billiard bridges, billiard cue 
tips, billiard chalk and billiard table covers 
(rubber), mininium carload weight 24,000 pounds 
Books, blank, including school composition books, 
blank books and tablets for school purposes in 
paper covers, boxed, minimum carload weight 
Pe OE steals canines ote e abu cawweda ener 
Books, scrap and stub file, boxed, 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 
Books, n. o. &., 


minimum carload weight 30,000 
Sst a9'6 6 «Cede emediat vote chith Wtb+ ss bance dbeue 
Bottle, siphon, confectionery and tobacco, and 
druggist and museum bottles or jars, of capacity 
of 1 gallon or less, in boxes or casks, minimum 
earload weight 24,000 pounds 


er 


Dottles, wine or beer, and whisky or brandy bottles 


of similar shape, common flint, green, black or 
amber (not including druggists’ prescription bot- 
tles and bottles of similar shape, or flasks, any 
style finish); common soda-water bottles (not 
siphon), in bulk, or in boxes, casks or crates, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Bottles, wine or beer, and whisky or brandy, bot- 
tles or similar shape, common flint, green, black 
or amber; common soda-water bottles (not 
siphon); in boxes, casks or crates, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds...............eeeeeees 
Boxes, paper, pasteboard or fiber board, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds...............se0. 
Boxes, paper or pasteboard (including paraffined 
pasteboard boxes), k. d., flat; also folding egg 
earriers (folded flat), and egg trays (nested), 
in boxes, crates or bundles, minimum carload 
ee: NO MOEN Ss 6 '6's edv cies deciceuh cbenbecdve 
Brass goods, not silver plated; butts, bolts, cast- 
ings, faucets, n. o. s., pipe bends and traps, pipe 
connections (n o. s.), hinges, moldings, nails, 
rivets, tacks, blanks, screws, corners for picture 
frames, and door rails, boxed, minimum carload 
wWreelent. BEOS0 ONES « 60 v9.0 6:0 tov caanrestivocunsees 
Broomcorn (in 36-foot cars), 
weight 14,000 pounds... ......ccccsccescccccccees 
Candles and wax sepaee, minimum carload weight 
SU OCR: POU cect soccer giecastevccseueses cheese 
Canned goods, viz: Fish, fruits (not preserves), 
meats (including potted or deviled), olives, veg- 
etables, catsup, kraut, baked macaroni and 
cheese, soups, breads and pudding in tin, 
glass or earthenware packages hermetically 
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Articles. 


sealed, 
DOES: 5 cvngwicctceuvtaiwercecsbghesens souweecue 
Canned corn, boxed, minimum carload weight 
CUGee DOU o vencdseescicissvcnschecesiocewaees 
Canned fish, canned clam juice and canned clam 
chowder, boxed, minimum carload weight 40,000 
po er ee ee re ee re te 
Canned meats or meats in glass, hermetically 
sealed (including potted or deviled), boxed, 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum carload 
We OO SOP WOUNEB oS ic ween ccreciccivecesvcedese 
Canned beans ani canned peas, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 40,000 pounds.................+-. 
Cans, tin (including tin boxes, tin lard cans, tin 
lard pails and milk cans), in packages or bulk, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds.......... 
Carpets, n. 0. s., including art carpet (heavy bur- 
lap stamped with paint similar to oilcloth); rugs 
(invoice value not exceeding $100 each) and 
mats minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 
Carpet lining, in rolls or compressed in bales, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.......... 
Cartridges (metallic or paper for small arms only), 
loaded, if so marked on outside of packages, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Cereals and cereal preparations, viz: Flour 
(wheat, rye or buckwheat), in packages, mini- 
mum carload weight 50,000 pounds.............. 
Chimneys and lantern globes, glass, in boxes, bar- 
rels or crates; also glass lamp chimneys packed 
in double-faced corrugated pasteboard boxes, 
minimum carload weight 16,000 pounds.......... 
Clothespins, boxed, minimum carload weight 24,- 
000 pounds AeA aes 0.5 4a ped ata iawedeaten eae oo 
Clothes wringers and parts thereof (including 
combination wash bench and clothes wringers), 
mop wringers and hand mangles, boxed or 
crated, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.. 
Clothing, viz: Merino and cotton knit underwear, 
cardigan jackets (cotton or woolen) and sweat- 
ers (cotton or woolen), in bales or in cases, cotton 
merino and woolen hosiery, cotton knit ribbing 
and cotton knit wristbands, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 20,000 pounds.................6-- 
Cocoa and chocolate, in boxes, minimum carload 
NE ee SI, nnd « kd os a4'aa% 6 ob bb ele GSib.< © 
Cocoa beans, straight carloads, minimum carload 
WR We DOU on cho cc cccdecnsidetoccertcs 
Coffee, green, in sacks, minimum carload weight 
EEE Sannsade ths ubtewkes Ltesioebanw secs 
Coffee (including cereal coffee), roasted or ground, 
in boxes, barrels or drums, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 CN. tke hwnks a tede 6s oo eet ht es ae 
Cotton waste, in bales, machine compressed, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds.............. 
Cranberries, in packages, minimum carload weight 
PL PEED. nn eG annddoneereeenhees chtadeedaent 
Creamery and cheese-factory machinery, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds...........see+eeeee- 
Crucibles and retorts, n. o. s., minimum carload 
WUEEG DOOOO WOE. oi nc ccc ccc pewesecssegevoces 
Dressing, harness, shoe or belt, and shoe and fur- 
rier’s blacking, liquid or paste, in glass or stone, 
boxed or in barrels, minimum carload weight 
BE BOG OID «sg ooo Gi ede + Fo cu 0 68 6b5 0s ck ocecse 
Drugs, medicines and chemicals, nitrate of am- 
monia, medicinal oils, witch hazel, medicinal and 
flavoring extracts, and dyestuffs, n. o. s., in 
packages, minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds 
Medicinal and surgical plaster, surgical dress- 
ings and absorbent cotton, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds............+.+. 
Dry goods: Blankets, horse; burlap, duck and 
SOG, A NEE a ch cine 6 Heda ee sc cescces 
Any of the following articles made wholly of 
cotton, viz: 

Calicoes, cambrics, glazed, flat (not including 
tracing cloth), canton or cotton flannels, 
cottonades, cotton corduroy, cotton or 
shoddy blankets, shoddy blanketing, cotton 
crash, cotton prints, cotton damask (n. o. 
s., not including upholstering damask), 
cotton jeans, cotton bunting, cotton dress 
linings, cotton dress goods of domestic 
manufacture in the oriignal piece, cotton 
yarn, buckram, cotton shirtings, canvas 
(not embroidery), domestic checks, stripes 
and cheviots, domestic ginghams, silesias, 
ticking and scrims, cotton sheets and pil- 
lowcases, any quantity..........sseeeeeees 

Cotton piece goods: Cotton fabrics (made 
wholly of cotton) in the original piece (but 
not finished articles ready for immediate 
use), packed in rolls, covered with burlap, 
or in boxes or bales, cotton shoddy lining, 
cotton warp, cotton yarn, shade cloth and 
window hollands, plain uncut and undeco- 
rated, in bales, any quantity....... Sb edaer 


boxed, minimum carload weight 40,000 


eee eee ee 
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Articles. 


Cotton duck and denims, minimum carload 
WOISKt 30,000 HOUNGE .... .necccctocsevesecee 
Cotton drills, cotton sheetings and cotton 
baggings, bleached or unbleached, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds........ 


Earthenware, stoneware and crockery, in boxes, 
irrels, casks, tierces, crates or hogsheads, min- 
ium carload weight 24,000 pounds.............. 

Earthenware, plumber’s, viz: Washbowls, water- 

closet bowls and urinals, minimum carload 
eight. BEOOS MOURGE 2 vino i052 2dee Seeiveetieres 

Food, poultry, viz: Ground meat and bone, alfalfa 


meal, blood meal, gluten meal, clover meal, 
gluten feed, cut alfalfa, cut clover, grain screen- 
ngs, millet seed, crushed shells and charcoal, 
in packages, minimum carload weight 30,000 
UE Aik warincine 0664.60 na'sdee Was tee be ebneneet os 
Freezers, ice cream (hand or machine), and ice 
ream freezer tubs, minimum carload weight 
24,000. ORM. cleckp detbies Chaiws dwddbe vic desdeb-eabes os 
Fruit boxes or baskets, wooden, nested, in pack- 
ages, minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds... 
Furniture, net cost of each piece enumerated not 
to exceed the following, viz: Bedsteads or fold- 
ing beds (wooden), value $14 each, bureaus $20 
each, chiffoniers $20 each, small tables (not in- 
iding extension tables) $6 each, washstands 
$8 each, straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
carload weight 20,000 pounds............c.+eeeee 
Furniture, viz: 

Mattresses and frames, metallic, wire cots, 
wooden folding cribs with woven-wire bot- 
toms (k. d. or folded flat), wire and spring 
beds and bottoms, and canvas cots, not up- 
holstered, in packages, less than carload.. 

Table slides, in packages, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds..........cceecseees conve 

Bedsteads (iron), folding beds (iron), cribs 
(iron), institution beds (iron), k. d. metallic 
couch frames, k. d., or metallic folding 
couches (folded), plain or with brass trim- 
mings, metallic mattresses and spring beds 
(compressed), wire cots, wooden folding 
cribs with woven-wire bottoms (k. d. or 
folded flat), wire and spring beds and bot- 
toms, and canvas cots (not upholstered), 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds...... 

Camp furniture, folded flat, consisting of can- 
vas cots, canvas-seat chairs, canvas-seat 
stools and camp tables, minimum carload 
WOR Se I, cco cndncsseetsusbescins ° 

Church pews, k. d., in packages or bundles, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds..... 

Glass, window, common, boxed, minimum carload 
WOE. See Na d.0. 06 capnsoccs¥adatscemeons« 
Glassware (except cut), n. o. s. (in boxes or bar- 
rels), and glass lamps, plain, in no way orna- 
mented or decorated (in boxes, barrels or casks) ; 
fruit or jelly glasses (value not to exceed 25 
cents per dozen) and tops and top fastenings for 
same, in boxes or barrels; patch boxes (in boxes 
or barrels), also opal glassware, not metal 
trimmed (in boxes, barrels or casks), minimum 
_carload weight 24,000 pounds............cccecees 
Glucose, in barrels, in straight carloads, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.................. ~~ 
Glue, in boxes, barrels or bags, minimum carloa 
y WON ee Mh 6k ci «oh Once * bd ccdoCcuneanes o* 
Grease, axle (not machine lubricant), includin 
mineral or petroleum axle grease, in packages, 
_minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds......... 
Grindstones (not frames), mounted or unmounted, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Hames, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds............ ois 
Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, as 
follows: Ax, adze, pick, sledge, hatchet, ham- 
mer, mallet, fork, hoe, rake, shovel and peavy, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, as 
follows: Mop, with or without metal fixtures at- 
tached, but without heads, and plow, rough, 
h indles, wooden, in the white, minimum carload 
WOORENG et IID oo a int css neead banweew acs 
Handles, viz: Mop handles without metal fixtures 


atta minimum carload weight 40,000 
sounds 


Hardware articles: Chain, trace, and hobble, min- 
‘mum carload weight 30,000 pounds...... 
Hardware, viz: 

Adzes, with or without handles, boxed; axes, 
with or without handles, boxed; and axes 
with handles, handles exposed and blades 
boxed or crated, minimum carload weight 
COE SID iia s aioe adv ¢ mcd eben ase cages 

Hangers, rollers and rail, barn-door; hangers, 
parlor-door (including tracks for same), 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds...... 
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Articles. 


Rail or track (iron) door, minimum carload 


Knobs for furniture, locks, and pictures, in 
packages, locks in packages, sash fasteners 
in packages, minimum carload weight 30,000 


POUNGS ...ccccccceccccccccoecccsecesesesevers 
Vises, iron, minimum carload weight 30,000 
pounds ......+6.- bdb02 Seb bhebeeeur este aueenes> 
Hollow ware of cast iron only, plain or enameled, 
as follows: Pots, kettles, skillets, spiders, 


Scotch bowls, long pans, sadiron heaters, grid- 
dies, waffle irons, broilers, caldron kettles, sugar 
kettles, pitch pots, bake ovens, saucepans, gem 
pans, tea kettles and hoppers (slop);_ also the 
following stove furniture: Blowers, cover lifters, 
pokers, scrapers, shakers, dampers, stove shav- 
els and tongs, minimum carload weight 24,000 
POUNGS 2... .ccercccccccccsercsssccserssesevesesess 
Hose, rubber (with or without covering), in cases, 
crates or bales, minimum carload weight 30,000 


POUNGS 2... eee ee cece cece cece eeeereeeesenee seesees 
Incubators and brooders, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pOUNdS ..... cece cece rerecececncereeeese 


Ink, in glass, stone or paper bottles, boxed, or in 
tin cans, boxed, or in wood; mucilage, in boxes, 
barrels or kegs, and stationers’ paste (not con- 
fectioners’ paste), straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 peunds.......... 

Insulators, terra cotta, clay, glass or porcelain, 
including insulators (similar to conduits) for 
use in buildings for protection against fire; 
also telegraph pins and brackets, in boxes, bar- 
rels, crates or hogsheads, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds........... 00 6bet Seed apVenwe 

Iron and steel, articles of, viz: 

Bridge, wharf, gas-housé and structural iron 
and steel, fabricated or unfabricated, con- 
sisting of angle, channel, beams, columns, 
trusses, circular frames, girders, piling, 
braces, bridge railing, floor plates (corru- 
gated), riveted and cast shoes; tubing, pier, 
bars (with head, eye or screw threads); 
rods (with head, eye or screw threads); pul- 
leys (tank or reservoir); weights, zees, tees, 
rails, joist hangers, post caps and bases; 
plate (No. 11 and heavier), punched or un- 
punched, bent or not bent; truss bars and 
corrugated bars for reinforcing concrete 
construction; sidewalk and floor plates 
(without glass); rivets (not less than one- 
half inch in diameter); washers; anchor 
rods (for telegraph gr telephone poles), min- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds for each 
COP. WHE, 6.0 Galac onl aweissnceeune hes cbdauesonss 

Anvils, or anvils and vises combined, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 

Boiler plate and sheet iron, No. 11 and heav- 
ier (black or galvanized), not bent, including 
boiler heads and ends, flat, unflanged, min- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds.......... 

Boilers, plate and sheet, n. o. s., Nos. 11 to 16, 
both inclusive (black or galvanized), not 
bent or punched, minimum carload weight 
SRTHED BOGE: + sin asesdesapsedks cauesrbhestaes 

Bolts, nuts, washers, nutlocks, rivets, lag bolts 
and lag screws, minimum carload weight 
30,600 pounds ........ I PAE ae Oy 

Butts and hinges (except spring), in boxes, 
kegs, barrels or casks, minimum carload 
WUE FO GOS WOUMGR: 6 o.oe ccevcccccccosoece 

Billets, blooms, ingots, muck bar and scrap 
steel, minimum carload weight 60,000 
en ge ere eee ee ne whee 

Castings, car seat, carriage, wagon, sleigh, ag- 
ricultural implement, furniture, hose, plow, 
school desk and stepladder, in boxes, barrels 
or crates, minimum carload weight 30,000 
BS ha ete bas gawrs aek ec bate 

Chain, n. 0. s., minimum carload weight 40,000 
BS Rr SEY is Se EY, Ra 

Clevises, in boxes or barrels, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds........ nebapee apes 

Fence, k. d., in crates or bundles (including, 
if desired, iron gates and wrought-iron 
fence posts), and fence picket tips (in 
boxes, barrels or casks), minimum carload 
SOG. ee | e's 54 iene s on om bec cces 

Fire plugs, fire hydrants and water gates, in 
mixed carloads, minimum carload weight 
Sere ED... cneirantrnedttehneaid ose%seenas 

Hasps, hooks, hoop keeps, staples, links, con- 
necting links (not link belting), lap links 
and cold shuts, in boxes, kegs or barrels, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 

Hinges, spring, boxed, minimum  carload 
weight 30,000 pounds...........ccccccccccees 

Ironwork, consisting of ‘architectural ironwork, 
viz: Door, window and skylight frames, and 
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Articles. 


bronzed architectural iron facings and 
fronts, minimum carload weight 30,000 
WOUMGS oc ccwtesccs cece chs vboden sete cvewener 
Lathing, wire (woven), corrugated, perforated 


or expanded, expanded metal flooring, meta] 

concrete reinforcement, n. o. s., iron stud- 

ding and corner beads, in boxes, crates or 

bundles, minimum carload weight 30,000 

WORE ¢.o.0:6d.n0kb oo Ante vd as 2 0betess edeets Shaves 

Pig, minimum carload weight 60,000 pounds.. 
Iron and steel, articles of, viz.—Continued. 

Pipe fittings and connections, including clean- 
out fittings, cocks or valves, wrought, cast 
or malleable, or iron body cocks, valves and 
pipe connections (the bodies and principal 
parts of which are iron, but having brass 


pieces or parts), screwed, flanged or with 
hub ends; also wrought-iron pipe bends, 
with or without wrought or cast-iron 
flanges, minimum carload weight 30,000 
DE vb cada cb bev Seven to Nom EaRs CHa erodgoe 
Pipe, cast-iron, and cast-iron connections for 


same, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 
Pipe, wrought-iron or steel welded, seamless, 
or lock bar (including boiler flues not over 
12 inches in diameter), minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds 


Shafting, plain, without connections, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds.......... 
Sheet, planished or polished sheet steel (imi- 
tation planished), in packages, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds............... 
Shingle bands, iron or wire, in packages, 


minimum carload weight 40,009 pounds..... 
Shoes, horse, mule and ox, including toe calks, 


in boxes or kegs, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds ........-+...+- Me ttenetereeeeers 
Ties, baling, in packages, minimum carload 


weight 46,000 pounds. .....0..ccccscccecesces 
Tubing, open-seam (not bent), n. o. s., mini- 
mum carload weight 30.000 pounds......... 
Lanterns (not including magic, paper or toy 
lanterns), in boxes, barrels, casks or crates, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds......... 
Lawn mowers, hand, with or without grass catch- 


ers, boxed or crated, minimum carload weight 
24,000 PpOUNdS ...- cece reveeereceeetesscecercses 
Lead, bar, pig, sheet or pipe, minimum carload 
weight ee  eeeerrrernr rr te) rte 


Leather, in boxes or rolls, of the following kinds: 
Bellies, belting butts, collar, heads, pieces, har- 
ness, rough, scrap (in sacks), tuffs®(in sacks), 
seal, skirting, sole, splits, tanned goatskins 
(without hair), tanned sheepskins (without 
wool), walrus, any quantity 


Leather, sole, minimum carload weight 20,000 
WIGS occ ccaiccc ceca ccaSecepeacecccsesecesersoes 
Liquors, as follows: 

Alcohol (including wood alcohol) and high 
wines, in bulk, in barrels or drums, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds.......... 

Alcohol (including wood alcphol) and high 


wines, in tank cars, minimum capacity of 
tank, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 


Lye (concentrated) and potash, in cans, boxed, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds......... 
Macaroni, noodles and vermicelli, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds.............+-++... 
Mantels, wooden (including not to exceed one 
grate for each mantel), minimum carload weight 
16,000 pOuUNdS .......,ecceccessccceecsersescccess 
Matches, in paper or ‘wooden boxes, packed in 
metallic or wooden cases, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds .........cccecceecccccesecs 
Matting, mats and rugs, grass, in packages, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 
Mica, ground, in packages, minimum carload 
WOMEN 80,000 POUNGE. .. 2. ec cee ccc vecscccscese 
Milk, condensed, in hermetically sealed cans, 


boxed, or in bottles packed in boxes or in wood, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds.......... 
Mincemeat and pie preparations, in glass, earthen- 
ware or tin packages, boxed; in paper boxes, 
boxed; in pails or tubs when packed in boxes; 
crates or barrels; in kits or kegs; or in bulk in 
barrels or half barrels, minimum carload weight 
90,000 POUMGE «22... ccc ccicceccccceccstsrccesense 
Mining car wheels (with or without axles at- 
tached), minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds. 
Musical instruments: Organs, melodeons, pianos, 
mechanical pianos, mechanical piano players 
and automatic slot pianos, boxed; also organ 
and piano benches, chairs and stools, upright 
pianos and organs (cabinet), wrapped and im- 
movably braced in car, minimum carload — 
RSOGS WORMED, 565.5 0 00s sees rene cds anwseessts. vv i 
Nails and spikes (not including railroad spikes” or 
ship and boat spikes), cut or wire, n. o. s., in 
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Articles. 


boxes or kegs; wire (fence), iron or 
smooth annealed, piain or galvanized; barbed, 
galvanized or painted staples; wire hoops, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds.............. 
Nails, horse, in boxes, minimum carload weight 
Pe GEE 5 ho 4.ol on costae ob ohne ces + bbs am neces 
Nuts, edible, n. o. s. (not shelled), in packages, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds 
Oil cake and oil cake meal, 
NER. OO ED vnns nck ass 4 o940deddatop oes 
Oilcloth (floor), linoleum, wood grain flooring and 
cork carpet, boxed or crated, carrier's con- 
venience, straight or mixed carload, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds.............-e+ee0- 
Oilcloth, n. o. s., boxed, crated or wrapped, mini- 
mum carload weight: 30,000 pounds.............. 
Paint, earth or mineral (including colored clay 
and mortar color), paint enamels, enamel finish, 
paint, dry zinc, oxide of zinc, leaded zinc, white 
or red lead paint, ground zinc in oil; paint, white 
or red lead or litharge, dry or in oil: paint, white 
lead, ground in oil; paint, bulk; paint, dry 
chemical; paint, n. 0. s., and paint driers: putty, 
in cans, kegs, boxes or barrels; wall coating and 
wall finish, minimum carload weight 40,000 
cee eR ee A Rn a Ie ee eee 
Paints, white er-red lead or litharge, dry or in 
oil, in cans (packed in boxes or barrels), or in 
barrels, casks, kegs, kits, boxes or iron drums, 
minimum carload weight 60,000 pounds.......... 
Paper, building, n. 0. s., roofing and felt (including 
indented paper), minimum carload weight 30,000 
DORI 65:5 Sat SR acae Eis ember es vackises 5 
News print, in boxes, bundles, rolls or crates 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 
Wrapping paper, n. 0. 
crates, minimum 


steel; 


minimum carload 


s., in bundles, ae 
carload weight 30,000 
ORE ~ 5:0 p bind ine atin 6 coe Hremed owe be Veale vies 


Boxboard, strawboard, minimum  carload 
WEG I INS won Wisc Se cack cdwvee Gees 
Paper bags, plain or printed, minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds............... otedeecceeess cn 
Paper, writing (flat), plain or ruled, including 
Manila writing, ledger, linen and bond papers 
and paper tablets, minimum carload weight 
oe ee a ee Re 
Paper hangings (not including decoration sets), 
veneering and lincrusta walton, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds................ece00. 
Paper, news, in rolls, minimum carload weight 
ee ONIN? in Tika Fac ib. cas ose « 5k Robo cena cue oe 
Pickles, n. 0. s., including capers, catsup, cauli- 
flower, chili sauce, chutney, cucumber, dill 
weed, horse radish, India relish, kraut, man- 
goes, mustard (prepared), olive oil, olives, 
onions, pepper sauce, pickled peppers, salad oil, 
table sauce, n. 0. s.; tomato, vinegar, Worcester 
sauce, in glass, earthenware or in tin packages, 
boxed; in tubs, when packed in boxes, crates or 
barrels; or in bulk in barrels, half barrels, kits 
or kegs, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds. 
Plaster, building, in packages, minimum carload 
We Ce a avon ns 6 ba wa debian «ass caees 
Potassium, cyanide of, in packages, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds 
Preserves (including mince meat, fruit butters 
and jellies), in glass, earthenware or tin pack- 
ages, boxed; in pails or tubs when packed in 
boxs, crates or barrels; or in bulk in barrels, 
half barrels, kits or kegs, minimum carload 
WES ee ON s ais no v.96 6k weese de éncecaenss 
Refrigerators, including refrigerator display cases, 
minimum carload weight 16,000 pounds.......... 
Resin, in barrels, minimum carload weight 40,000 
BG wooo. 05 60 05.065 0.043 Beds «6 Obed odes068.b0,0 0% 
Rice, broken rice and brewers’ Tice, in packages, 
straight carloads, minimum carload weight 
eo rs a | Oy ee ee ne ee 
Rice, rice flour, rice meal, rice flakes or flaked 
rice and broken rice, minimum carload weeset 
CDUGD | MOREE 66 6 Cia: cos Fe SRecis es scutsbeches hac 
Rubber boots and shoes, including tennis. shoes 
(canvas tops), boxed, minimum Laeesiras weight 
SECO DOUCET KS as 4 666 Wh ve EN Seer eRV Eine 08s 
Rubber rings for fruit jars, in “boxes or barrels, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Sadirons (not including electric sadirons nor gas, 


carload 


gasoline, charcoal or alcohol burning sadirons) 


and sadiron handles and stands, in boxes or 
barrels, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds. 

Saleratus and bicarbonate of soda and soda car- 
bonating compound, minimum carload bs tg 
90,000 POUND bikie ses Wdivies oben istiooees 

Sai soda, minimum earload weight 30,000 pounds. 

Sash weights and balance weights for folding beds 
and lounges, also counterweights, Fervor car- 
load weight 60,000 pounds.............. $ 
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Articles. 

Seales and scale beams, n. 0. s. (not including 
omputing scales, gold-weighing scales, nor as- 
savers’ or apothecaries’ scales), all fragile parts 
boxed or crated, minimum carload weight 24,000 


ng, washing, polishing and sweeping com- 
pounds, n. o. Ss. (not including liquid compounds, 
except when in tin cans, boxed), also washing 
rystals, minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds 
Seed: Alfalfa, beet, clover, grass, hemp, mustard, 


rape, bird, timothy, millet and canary, kaffir 
cor seed, broomcorn seed, also wheat, corn, 
popcorn, oats, peas and beans, minimum car- 
load WIGS ee MUNN» sid. 6 woc a cnees eeesneeves 
Seed, vetch, in packages, minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds 


Sheep dip, liquid, minimum carload weight 30,000 


Sheep dip, liquid, paste or powdered, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.................e.. 
Shingles, iron or metal, including tile roofing 
(galvanized iron), minimum ecarload weight 
9000 pO ts ctae Shetek bbe cadens stun see cadens 
Shoe nails, shoe tacks and steel shanks, boxed, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.......... 
Shoes, heads, rings, tires or dies (for quartz 
mills), also cams and tappets, iron or steel, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds......... 
Shot, in bags, minimum carload weight 30,000 
Sledges, wedges and mauls, iron or steel, in boxes, 


arrels or crates, minimum carload weight 30,000 
Soap, ap chips and soap powder, in packages, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds......... 

(may be shipped in sacks), soda crys- 





tals, caustic soda and hyposulphite, nitrate 
(may be shipped in sacks), silicate (may be 
shipped in sacks) and sulphate of soda, sulphide 


of sodium and chloride of lime (may be shipped 

in casks), in kegs, boxes or iron drums, mini- 

mum carload weight 40,000 pounds.............. 
Solder, minimum carload weight 49,000 pounds 

rings, bed, spiral, in boxes, crates or bundles, 
um carload weight 24,000 pounds......... 
lamped ware: 

The following articles may be taken in mixed 
carloads with stamped ware at rate named 
below: Cans, kegs and pails, made of 
sheet iron or steel, n. 0. s.; coal hods or 
scuttles, nested; copper wash boilers, copper 
tea kettles, not plated; galvanized children’s 
bath tubs, galvanized foot tubs, galvanized 
garbage and ash barrels, galvanized iron 
buckets and tubs, galvanized iron wash 
boilers, galvanized iron wash bowls and 
pans, galvanized cans, galvanized sheet-iron 
mangers, iron ladles, skimmers and cake 
turners, japanned or laquered tinware, in- 
cluding japanned tin water coolers, metal 
toasters, milk shipping cans (may be taken 
lo ose), oilers (not including brass and glass 
oil cups), boxed: pierced. square and round 
pans, nested; stamped iron dripping pans, 
stamped Russia iron mining pans, tin broom 

ks, tinned bucket ears, tinned iron han- 
dles, tinners’ stamped trimmings, tin scoops, 
nested; tin spoons, boxed; tinned spoons, 
tubed cake pans, nested; zinc or tin can 
screws. 

Mixed carloads of articles described in these 
bracketed paragraphs, including, if desired, 
tinware in boxes. barrels or crates, minimum 
carload weight 22,000 pounds................ 

(including corn starch) and dextrine, min- 

‘mum carload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 
Stoves viz: Radiators, cast iron, in straight car- 
joads, minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds.. 
Stovepipe. iron (cut to shape). nested solid, boxed 

or crated, minimum carload weight 40,000 





Tm 


St 


ure} 


POUNAS ... kccacip saa Ee = CF rs Ot db aC ote + soley ee ses 
‘ove boards, boxed or crated, minimum carload 
Weight 30,000 poumdS......ccccsccscccrsevescceccs 
tawboard, in crates or bundles, minimum car- 
load weight 50,000 poundS..............+-eeeeeee 


trawboard, tar board, or binders’ board, or 
wood-pulp board, in crates or bundles, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.............seeeee. 
weat and collar pads and harness pads (not 
leather), boxed or in bales, minimum carload 
Weight 20,000 WI ers. tA 0s Oe bd vee + 6H ds 08 eK 
‘up (corn, glucose, malt, maple and rock candy) 
and molasses, minimum earload weight 30,000 
Fent pins (wooden), and tent keys in bundles, 
Minimum earload weight 30,000 pounds..... es 
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Articles. 


River. 


River. 
From Missouri 


OFrom Chicago. 
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Tile, earthen or encaustic, for flooring and facing, 
plain or figured, glazed or unglazed, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds...........seeeeeees 80 

Tobacco stems, and refuse tobacco for sheep dip, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds.......... 120 115 

Twine and cordage, viz: Cotton, flax, hemp, jute, 
fleece, sail, spring, sisal, manila and cotton 
seine twine and cordage, and fish-netting twine 
(cotton), in bales, boxes or barrels; rope, all 
kinds except wire or hair, minimum carload 
weight 80,000 pounds........ccocsscccccccccsccces 125 120 100 

Twine, binding, for harvesters, minimum carload 
Se IN ao 56s ok ob 9-0 cet cacrartesease 95 91 %% 

Varnish, in barrels or in cans, boxed, straight car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with paints, as de- 
scribed on page 81 of Transcontinental West- 
bound Tariff 1-J (Agent R. H. Countiss’s I. C. ¢ 
904, supplements thereto or reissues thereof), 
taking same rate in carloads, minimum carload 
co eS See ee 8 82 68 

Wagon material, club spokes, roughed out as from 
lathe, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds... 75 72 60 

Wagons, farm, and common dump carts, without 
springs; dump wagons, hand or push carts, n. o. 

s.; lumber buggies; logging wagons and log- 
ging wheels and trucks; and extra parts (fin- 
ished) of above-mentioned vehicles; also farm 
and bob sleds, straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.......... 115 110 92 

Wagons, tank (including sprinkling wagons), and 

extra parts for same, minimum carload weight 


_ 

a 
om 
a 


Ea re Se Beers FF ae Sa 115 110 92 
Wall coating and wall finish, n. o. s., in boxes, 

barrels or casks, minimum carload weight 40,000 

DOUMGE: 5 « o.0'v.0it vas bw cence nsec lenesd cs tahncee ches 65 62 52 


Wheelbarrows (knocked down), wheelbarrow 
wheels and barrel carts (knocked down), mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds............ 90 86 72 
Window-curtain poles, wooden, minimum carload 
I Rarer as: oe. ee 
Window-curtain poles, window-shade rollers, 
wooden or tin, with or without springs, window- 
shade slats, wooden, and fixtures for same, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds..... \ 110 106 8&8 
Wire cloth and netting, n. o. s. (in packages), 
straight or mixed carloads or in mixed carloads 
with coarse wire netting for fencing (in pack- 
ages), minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.. 120 115 96 
Wire rods, minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds 70 67 56 
Wire rope and cable, iron or steel, n, 0. s., wire 
guy strands, minimum carload weight 30,000 
GED «6n.6k oh60 0 F406 FORCES be ob 74s O0 SC eeekts tee 110 106 88 
Woodenware, in packages, as follows: Bale han- 
dles, barrel covers, bowls, bungs, bung starters, 
butter dishes (must be packed in boxes, crates 
or bundles), butter molds, clothes lifters, dowels 
(must be packed in boxes, crates or sacks), 
faucets, ironing boards (k. d.), ladder rungs 
(must be packed in boxes, crates or sacks), la- 
dles, lapboards, lemon squeezers, mallets, meas- 
ures (nested), pastry boards, plugs, potato 
mashers, rolling-pins, scoops, skewers, skirt 
boards, snow shovels, spades, spoons, steak 
mauls, towel rollers, trays, washboards, wedges, 
well buckets, boxes (nested), butter boxes, but- 
ter trays, butter tubs, cheese boxes, churns 
(hand), clothes folding racks, clotheshorses, 
clothespins (for straight carload rate, see p. 39), 
coat hangers, coat racks, cocoa dippers, curtain 
stretchers, drums (set up), dustpans, firkins, fish 
barrels, hatracks (hall) in the white (not furni- 
ture), hoops, hose menders, kits, knife boxes, 
match safes, pails (including fibreware pails, 
nested), pails with mop-wringer attachments, 
paper, barrels, plates (including pulp pie plates 
and pulp butter plates, nested), rope reels, salt 
boxes, sheaves, shot cases, sieves and rims, 
spice cabinets, spools, n. 0. s., stepladders, tea 
caddies, toothpicks, towel racks (without mir- 
rors), tubs (including fibreware tubs, nested), 
vegetable cutters, wooden bale boxes, wooden 
bottle corkers, straight or mixed carloads of 
articles of woodenware as described, also wooden 
baskets and wooden boxes, minimum carload 
weight 16,000 pounds...... as be a 6:b neki daee tinthes 125 120 100 
Zine plate, minimum carload weight 40, 000 pounds 125 120 100 
Zine, sheet, in casks or boxes, minimum carload 


weight 40,000 pounds. ....d..ccrcccsccece 125 120 100 
Zinc, slab (spelter), minimum carload weight 
SR SRE ee PS ay eee i ae. te. 


*This rate will apply on “pork and beans.’ 

+Does not include nitric, muriatic and "sellin acids, 
phosphorus, opium nor toilet articles, except tooth washes, 
tooth paste and tooth and toilet powders. 

°Does not include brass or other trimmings or knobs for 
bedsteads in any form. 
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5. It is further ordered, That said defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to insert in the 
schedules hereinabove required to be made, to become 
effective on or before the 15th day of November, 1911, 
provisions to the effect that when the class rate on any 
article makes a lower rate than the commodity rate on 
said article, then such lower rate shall be applied. 

6. And it is further ordered, That said defendants 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to make effective 
upon three days’ notice to the public and to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, given in the manner re- 
quired by law, the rates said defendants are by this 
order required te establish on or before the 15th day 
of November, 1911, in which event the tariffs in which 
such rates are specified must contain the notation that 
they are issued under the authority hereby granted, and 
must refer to the number of this case. 


Reparation Demanded 





Washington, August 11.—The Western Traffic Associa- 
tion, acting as agents for the Hobert Electric Manufac- 
turing Company of Troy, O., complaining of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Union Pacific Company, and Southern 
Pacific Company, asks that rates on grocers’ coffee 
mills and butchers’ meat choppers be fixed at not ex- 
ceeding $1.40 per hundred pounds in carload lots, and 
not exceeding $2.20 in less than carload lots between 
Troy, .O., and San Francisco, Cal. The exception of 
“hand or power chopping machines” in Westbound Com- 
modity Tariff No. 1-I is alleged to be responsible for 
the increase in the rates on meat choppers. Reparation 
on two shipments is asked. 

Lindsay & Co. (Limited), of Helena, Mont., whole- 
sale fruit and produce, complaining of the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and eleven other lines, asks repa- 
ration in the sum of $1,240.60 alleged excess charges 
on grapefruit shipments from various points in Florida 
from Jacksonville south. The complaint alleges a charge 
in excess of the local rate plus $1.13 per standard crate 
of 80 pounds. 

The Multnomah Lumber and Box Company, the 
Standard Box and Lumber Company of Portland and the 
Clatsop Mill Company and Astoria Box Company of 
Astoria, Ore., complaining of the Southern Pacific and 
connecting lines, allege that the defendant lines charge 
less for box lumber and box shooks from certain terri- 
ritory in Oregon to points in California than they do 
from the territory in which complainants are located, 
thereby creating undue preference against the complain- 
ants. New and more equitable rates are asked and 
reparation is demanded. 





STATES’ ATTORNEYS GET TOGETHER. 


St. Louis, Mo., August 11.—Representatives of sev- 
eral states which have matters to settle between them- 
selves and the United States similar to that involved 
in the Minnesota rate case, met here on August 4 to 
confer. before preparing their briefs for appeal to the 
Supreme Court. It is believed that the case will go 
with greater force to the Supreme Court if there is an 
understanding among counsel beforehand. A number of 
other questions were considered at the meeting, includ- 
ing express and two-cent fare matters 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple question 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. "t's 
available both to those who are members of the Traffic Servicg 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly {p. 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service B 
Washington, D. C. a 


DEMURRAGE ACCRUING ON REFUSED SHIPMENTS, 

Illinois—“Upon arrival of car at destination it was 
refused by consignee, on account of damage in transit. 
We afterwards induced the consignee to accept car, 
on condition of sending us invoice for the amount of 
damage, for which we would file claim against carrier, 
Before this could be accomplished, demurrage accrued, 
We filed claim, but railroad company returns same with 
statement that it does not refund for demurrage in 
cases where shipments are refused by the consignee and 
afterwards accepted by him.” 


As between carrier and consignee, in all straight 
consignments, the consignee has no legal right to refuse 
the shipment on the ground of being damaged in transit, 
unless the shipment was a total loss or the damage 
sustained practically amounted to a total loss. In con 
sequence, the carrier is under the legal duty to assess 
demurrage for the car while so held. The only causes 
recognized by the Commission as justifying exemption 
of demurrage charges are, first, weather interference; 
second, bunching of cars; third, carriers demanding 
overcharge in rates, and, fourth, delayed or improper 
notice by carrier. In addition, a subsequent acceptance 
by the consignee of the shipment constitutes a waiver 
gi any legal right that he might otherwise have had. 


UNDUE PREFERENCE UNDER CONTRACT TO 
DELIVER WITHOUT DELAY. 

Ilinois—“When a coal shipper has two or more 
lines, over which he can ship coal to a certain station, 
would it be considered a violation in any way of sec 
tion 3 of the act to regulate commerce for him to make 
a contract with one of the carriers, whereby the shipper 
agrees to route a certain percentage of his tonnagé 
via that line, and the carrier agrees to transport it t0 
destination, in a specified time, with the understanding 
that delays will make the carrier subject to claims fo 
loss on that account?’ 

The purpose of section 3 of the act is to forbid any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to 4 
particular shipper that might operate as an undue 0 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage to some othe 


shipper. If the agreement, on the part of the shippe 
to ship all or a part of his tonnage via a certain line 
is in consideration of the carrier completing delive'y 
of the same within a given time, and on its failure © 
do so, to assume a liability which the law does 2% 


ordinarily impose upon a common carrier, and which 
privilege the carrier does not extend to all shippers 
desiring to avail themselves thereof, then the arrange 
ment proposed has a sufficient element of making 
giving that undue or unreasonable preference oF at 
vantage to a favored shipper, as to bring it witht 
the prohibitions of the act. This necessarily follow’ 
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py reason Of the fact that it is not every delay in the 
transportation or delivery of goods for which the carrier 
can legally be held liable, and if the carrier is not liable 
to all shippers, it cannot, for a consideration, become so 
few shippers, without subjecting itself to the 
proscriptions of said act. Of course, there are circum- 
stances When a shipper, on account of having made an 
advantageous sale on the condition that the goods were 
to be delivered within a certain time, can expressly 
contract with the carrier to carry them within the 
given time, and hold it liable for failing to do so. 


to a 


LIABILITY OF CARRIER AS WAREHOUSEMAN. 

Minnesota.—“A brewery makes a sipment of bottled 
beer in cases, which on arrival at destination is refused 
by consignee, because he has retired from business. 


The carrier publishes a rule reading, ‘This company 
will not be responsible for damages to beer, malt, 
spiritous liquors, ginger ale, malt tonic, pop, mineral 


water and other beverages known as “soft drinks,” ac- 
count of freezing after arrival at destination and which 
are allowed to remain on hand after consignees have 
been duly. notified. Agents are instructed to pay par- 
ticular attention to the matter of promptly notifying 
consignees of the arrival of this class of freight in order 
that disposition may be promptly furnished. The fol- 
lowing rules will govern the storage of beer, malt, 
spirituous liquors, ginger ale, malt tonic, pop, mineral 
water and other beverages known as “soft drinks,” in 
station buildings or warehouses of this company in the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota,’ 
ete. 

“The shipment in question was placed in a so-called 
warm-room, but froze while it remained in this room, 
and was afterwards returned to the brewery upon its 
request. Are we not correct in assuming that in this 
case the liability of a carrier is that of warehouseman, 
who is responsible for damage to goods in his possession 
through gross negligence, or can the carrier legally be 
released from liability, as per rule quoted above?” 

The laws of the states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota hold a carrier liable, as such, for the 
safe transportation and delivery of goods until the con- 
signee has been duly notified of the arrival of the goods, 
and has had a reasonable time within which to remove 
the same. The foregoing rule published by the carriers 
being in compliance with the law, it follows that the 
delivering carrier ceased to be such after the consignee 
was notified and refused to accept the same, and it 
became thereafter liable as a mere warehouseman. As 
& warehouseman, it may show that the loss which has 
ceccurred was not attributable to its fault or negligence. 
liable when the goods have been destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire, by leakage, by theft or robbery. Ordinarily, 
it would be the duty of a warehouseman to store goods 
It has often been held that a warehouseman is not 
Perishable through freezing in a place where such 
danger is not likely to occur, and any rule by which a 
Carrier endeavors to exempt itself from gross negligence 
in failing to so safeguard the goods would not be bind- 
ing upon the owner. 


RIGHT OF SHIPPER TO PREPAY FREIGHT IN PART. 

Ohio.—“As a subscriber to Tue TRAFFIC WORLD 
AND BULLETIN, we would appreciate if you would kindly 
sive us an answer to the following question: We are 
making a shipment from an Ohio point to a point in 
Wisconsin. Our terms are f. o. b. Chicago. Is it pos- 
sible for us to make the shipment, stating on our Dill 
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of lading that we desire to prepay the freight as far 
as Chicago, allowing the charges from Chicago to Wis- 
consin to follow through for collection at destination? 
If it is possible to do this, would the railroad company 
charge us a local rate from Chicago and then handle 
the shipment as a local from Chicago to Wisconsin, or 
would they allow the through rate to stand, charging 
us only the percentages from Ohio to Chicago?” 

If a through rate and route exist between the Ohio 
and Wisconsin points, and the tariffs covering the same 
make no reference to either prepaid or collect charges, 
then it is simply a matter of argument between the 
initial carrier and the shipper as to whether or not 
the carrier will accept shipments prepaid only to Chi- 
cago. You cannot force the initial carrier to accept such 
a shipment. Neither could you bill your shipment to 
Chicago, and from that point rebill to the Wisconsin 
point, without subjecting it to the local rates between 
those points. Neither could you make such an arrange- 
ment for the purpose of receiving any advantages that 
might accrue to the initial carrier by virtue of its divi- 
sion of the through rate. It is customary, in shipments 
like the one in question, for the shipper to forward 
shipment with charges collect, and to allow consignee 
credit on invoice for the amount of freight charges to 
the f. o. b. point. 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY A CONTINUING ONE UNTIL 
FULL PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACT. 


Illinois—“In 1909 we shipped from Chicago one 
German silver sink consigned to a party in Florida. It 
appears that the shipment arrived at destination about 
one month later, and that on and up to twelve days 
thereafter no disposition had been taken, and that during 
one night in December the freight house of the railroad 
at destination point was destroyed by fire, and our sink 
was among the material destroyed. The railroad com- 
panies claim negligence on the part of the customer 
and declined our claim. On further investigation, our 
customer advises that it was the practice of the railroad 
company to deliver material store-door, and by looking 
up Southeastern Basis Book No. 3, issued by W. P. 
Washburn of Louisville, Ky., the rates quoted are shown 
as store-door delivery. When this phase of the ques- 
tion was put up to the transportation companies they 
came back at us again with the information that the 
material arrived at destination with charges collect, and 
that was the reason for non-delivery of the goods. Our 
customer in reply stated that it was the practice of 
the railroad company to extend credit to him, and other 
deliveries had been made on the same basis and freight 
charges collected later.” 

The principal point involved in this inquiry is 
whether or not the delivering carrier actually made 
“store-door delivery” of the shipment, and if, after such 
a tender was made, whether it returned the goods to 
the station or warehouse solely on the ground that the 
charges were not paid when goods were tendered at 
such point. 

Inasmuch as “store-door delivery” was required under 
the contract of shipment, the goods must have been 
tendered at that point, and if they were not so tendered, 
then the carrier is liable. If they were tendered, and 
actual delivery refused and goods returned to the station 
or warehouse on the ground that charges were not paid, 
then the carrier became liable only as a warehouseman, 
and as such warehouseman is not liable for fire not 
caused by its own fault or negligence. 
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In these columns, we aim to give current newspaper comment on live topics; the publication of an editorial 
here carries with it neither the approval or disapproval of the opinions therein expressed.—The Traffic Service Bureau, 


ee 


Expert opinion regarding the effect of the inter- 
mountain rate decision seems as mixed as the probable 
effect itself will be. Some communities, some shippers and 
some railroads win, others lose. There will be a sweep 
ing readjustment of rates and relations, drastic for 
many, but in the end the revenue of the carriers as a 
whole is not likely to be affected severely. 

It will be months before a rough guess as to the 
outcome will be possible, years before an accurate con- 
clusion will be reached. Next to uniform classification 
and the big rate case, the rate checking involved in 
this case will be the greatest ever undertaken by west- 
ern railroads. 


Western shippers are jubilant over the partial de- 
feat of the “back haul” practice in vogue so many 
years as an offset to water competition at Pacific coast 
points, although some traffic experts fear that what is 
gained in the most remote West will be lost in inter- 
mediary territory. Transcontinental freight rates in the 
entire West, this side of the Pacific terminals, have 
always been regarded as excessive, relatively at least, 
so the reductions are welcome to the shipping world. 
It is a traffic axiom that shippers care much less about 
rates per se than about the relation of rates. By any 
American standard cf freight tariffs the far West as 
a whole has paid more than its share of the country’s 
traffic toll. 


It is difficult to justify the same rate for a car of 
cast-iron pipe from Los Angeles to Bakersfield, Cal., 
and for the same car of the same material from Pitts- 
burg to Los Angeles. 

Railroad managers may question the Commission’s 
jurisdiction in making rates instead of regulating them, 
as they did with some success in the Puget Sound 
lumber case, but they could not expect the Commerce 
Court or public opinion to sustain the existing rate 
adjustment across the continent much longer. The new 
rates are substantially the same as the Commission 
found reasonable a year ago, but suspended pending a 
test of their effect on gross earnings. The Commis- 
sion’s “newW principle” of rate adjustment by establishing 
freight rates is almost as old as tariff sheets. It is, in 
one form or another, in effect in practically the entire 
country east of the Mississippi River. 

Prior to 1897 there were 20 percentage divisions 
from Illinois points for grain shipments to Chicago and 
as many out, depending on the origin and destination 
of the grain. Since then there have been specific rates, 
the differences in eastbound through rates béing included 
in the east-of-Chicago proportions. The percentages 
still exist for merchandise and, on account of terminal 
charges, etc., they are very complicated. * * * 

Some managers insist that Pacific coast rates must 
be raised to maintain inland rates at a reasonable 
figure, but it is doubtful whether this should be done, 


if it could be done. Present water competition and 
prospective Panama Canal competition may never de. 
prive the transcontinentals cf the cream of through 


traffic, but the higher the rail rates the more traffic 
the water carriers will get. The new reductions apply 
only from an imaginary north and south line through 
Reno to points west as far as the coast on business 


east of the Missouri River. Freight rates have not 
been advanced by the railroads in this territory, which 


was expected in their proposed commodity advances of 
last year. 

The important fact about the intermountain rate 
decision is the reaffirmation of the precedence of bureau- 
cratic judgment over managerial dictates in traffic af- 


fairs. If the new rates are to stand, the Commerce 
Commission’s power will be confessedly almost absolute, 

The serious feature cf the decision is the disturbed 
commercial condition it imposes upon the country during 
the painful process of readjustment of transcontinental 
rates. Business already has suffered from the uncer. 
tainty as to what might happen, and it is a good thing 
to have the uncertainty removed even to the extent of 
declaring what is the most that can happen. The west: 
ern country has a rare gift of self-adaptation. Its 


pliability is phenomenal.—New York Wall Street Journal. 
ok a ok 
The vital importance of water competition is brought 


home to Portlanders by the Spokane rate decision. All 
the contentions of this newspaper are more than col- 
firmed by the findings yesterday of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. If Portland does not turn to the 
ocean and build up a transportation system with the 
Atlantic seaboard, which will be a competition that will 
compete, much of her former prestige in the interior 


will be lost. All this, no more and no less, is what is 
meant by the Spokane decision. 

Spokane is to have the same rate on freights that 
Portland has from Missouri River points. At present 
Portland has a rate of 30 to 40 per cent lower than 
Spokane. 


From Chicago and Mississippi River points, Spokane 
is to have a rate not more than 7 per cent higher than 
Portland’s, ‘and in some instances in the case of agti- 
cultural implements, not more than 2 per cent higher. 
The present rate to Spokane is 30 to 40 per cent higher. 

From Buffalo and Pittsburg, Spokane rates are not 
to be more than 15 per cent higher than Portlands, and 
at points further east, not more than 25 per cent. 

The Commission lays down the maxim that water 
competition is the basis for all rate-making, but it sive 
to Spokane and all interior jobbing centers rates far 
lower than they have had before. Under the new rates, 
Spokane will extend the zone of its jobbing operations, 
and will, to that extent, narrow the zones of Puset 
Sound points and Portland. Spokane claims that thé 
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lowered rates will lessen the freight charges paid in 
that city by no less a sum than $2,000,000 a year. Spo- 
kane people recognize the new condition as the most 
extraordinary victory yet won in the history of that 
militant municipality. 

Portlanders must now fight for water competition. 
The strategic position of this city never before stood 


Portlanders so well in hand. They must provide a 
water competition that will compete, and to that end 
must utilize the Columbia River to its source. They 
must have steamship lines plying through the Panama 


Canal and unloading at Portland docks cargoes put aboard 
ship at New York and other great Atlantic ports. 

It is a hand that all the decisions of all the com- 
missions and all the agitation by interior points cannot 
beat. It is Portland’s way, and her only way, to save 
her prestige.—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

* * ca 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided the 
rate cases of three cities, Salt Lake, Spokane and Reno. 
The complaining cities appear to have won the main 
points of their contention in all respects. The amend- 
ment to the railroad bill, known as the short-haul clause, 
seems to have made some doubt in the minds of the 
Commissioners, and it took considerable explaining to 
expound precisely what the Commission construes that 
amendment to mean. But, as to the outcome, the amend- 
ment is held to mean the popular understanding that 
in general for a short haul no greater charge can be 
made than for a longer haul; this, to be sure, to be 
subject to some modifications, but as a general principle 
that is the decision. 


Salt Lake’s contention was, in effect, that freights 
from the East should bear no greater charge for trans- 
portation to this city than to coast points. This, broadly 
speaking, is fully granted, and there can be no doubt 
but the result will be a substantial reduction in freight 
charges to the business men of this city and of other 
cities of Utah, 

The Spokane case was also decided in favor of 
Spokane, on broad lines, and the Reno case on even 
broader lines in favor of Reno. The local rate back 
from the coast to all cities is absolutely eliminated. 

The victory is a great one for Utah. The credit for 
it is mainly due to Commissioner Babcock, who had 
charge of the case, and who conducted it so ably and 
on such exact lines. The Commercial Club, in organizing 
its Traffic Bureau, and in getting Mr. Babcock to take 
charge of the cases, did excellent work, with a result 
that will be of the very highest importance to Salt 
Lake City. 

It is a great victory, well won, and the fruits of it 
Must necessarily be in evidence in enlarged trade and 
a2 immense expansion of the jobbing business of this 
boint—Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune. 

ck a oa 

The sleek and saucy shippers of the Pacific Coast, 
who went before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with high-priced attorneys and traffic men and joined with 
the railroads in a fight against granting a reduction in 
tanscontinental freight rates, must have been jolted con- 
Siderably upon reading the papers when the decision of 
the Commission was shown to be adverse to the coast, and 
'n favor of the struggling territory of the mountains. 

The decision of the Commission, which applies to a 
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vast amount of territory, disposes of the railroad argu- 
ment that all freight rates into Utah must be governed by 
the rule of water competition, and, necessarily, must carry 


a back-haul charge from the coast. This back-haul charge, 
excused on the ground that the rate is made to meet water 
competition, operates against Utah and the intermountain 
region, with the result that the coast points get the advan- 
tage. The transcontinental rate has been equalized by 
this decision, and Utah may now go half-way to the coast 
and extend its jobbing districts in competition with coast 
houses. 

It is an alluring pastime, even in these warms days, 
to take a nubiferous drag at the pipe, squint wisely up at 
the sky and count the millions that will be saved to Salt 
Lake and Utah by this rate ruling. It is pleasanter to 
dabble in loose-change millions than to discuss the sordid 
dollars and cents of the intricate moderations. But it 
seems that both railroad men and traffic managers of mef- 
cantile houses agree that there will be a saving of some- 
thing more than a million dollars annually to Utah 
shippers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission left no room 
for doubt in its decision of the Salt Lake, Spokane and 
Reno cases. The railroads were ordered by the Commis- 
sion to cease discrimination against Utah by October 15 
in the matter of transcontinental rates. 

The rate ruling is a big victory for the forces that 
have carried on the struggle for a moderation in tariffs. 
The Commercial Club traffic bureau calendar is now 
cleared of all the important rate cases originating in Salt 
Lake, and that organization is to be congratulated for its 
campaign in the interest of Utah and the West. 

In addition to securing a reduction in freight rates, 
the ruling sets at ease whatever industrial unrest there 
may have been in the West, inasmuch as it re-establishes 
a basic business condition and gives a more hopeful hue 
ot the general outlook. 

Railroads, as well as shippers, not to mention the 
general public, will be delighted at the termination of the 
rate controversy.—Salt Lake City (Utah) Republican. 


ok x * 


Of tremendous import to Fresno and the San Joaquin 
Valley is the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission practically abolishing the “back haul” on trans- 
continenta] freight. Fresno is actually given terminal 
rates—from Missouri River points—and greatly reduced 
rates from points further east. 


* * * 


An announcement of the first excursion to Galveston 
from along the line of the Coleman cutoff of the Santa 
Fe Railway calls to mind that this extension of that 
great system adds many miles of good territory to 
Galveston’s sphere of influence. From Coleman on into 
New Mexico the new line opens country that will ship 
its products to Galveston and purchase its supplies from 
Galveston houses, The direct line—the short haul] for 
the whole of this new section—will be by way cf Gal- 
veston. 

The points from which the excursionists will come 
to Galveston the last of this week are all on the far 
western border of Texas or beyond that in New Mexico. 
Heretofore these pcints have been more directly trib- 
utary to Kansas City than to any of the larger Texas 
cities except possibly El Paso. With the operation of 
the Santa Fe’s new line, which is known as the Pecos 
& North Texas Railway, this vast and promising country 
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becomes a part of Galveston’s trade territory, and the 
acquaintance that is to begin with this first excursion 
to the great port of the Southwest is expected to ripen 
into intimate and mutually profitable trade relations. 


The new line from Coleman to Texico will connect 
there with the Santa Fe line that continues west through 
New Mexico and Arizona to the Pacific coast. It will 
connect at that point also with the line that bears to 
the southward through the rich and productive Pecos 
Valley and the great plateau country eastward from El 
Paso. The line thus made available for commerce will 
make the Galveston gateway for the Santa Fe territory 
westward far more important than any other Santa Fe 
port, and it is expected that with the opening of the 
Panama Canal the movement through the port of Gal- 
veston by the Santa Fe alone will be of vast and grow- 
ing importance. 

What with the development cf a new and hereto- 
fore inaccessible country by this new line of railway 
and the development of a larger through commerce of 
moment to Galveston it may be said truly that the 
coming of this first through excursion train to Gal- 
veston from the Pecos & North Texas Railway marks 
an important period in the commercial situation of 
Texas and of Galveston.—Galveston (Tex.) News. 


Wants Wire Reports 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington, August 11.—The annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will probably carry a 
recommendation that section 20 of the act be made 
specifically to require monthly or special reports from 
telephone and telegraph companies. When the law was 
changed in June of last year so as to bring the telephone 
and telegraph companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, it was done by adding them to section 1, 
so there is no question in the layman’s mind but that 
there is jurisdiction, whatever there may be in the 
minds of lawyers engaged by the companies affected. 


No such change was made in section 20. While it 
looks as if that section could be construed as giving the 
Commission ample authority to require such monthly 
reports, there is just enough question to make it not 
worth while in the present state of the Commission’s 
overcrowded docket to attempt an enforcement of the 
law with regard to them in the way it is applied to 
the railroads. 

The Commission has work enough on hand now to 
keep it busy until well along into the coming year, even 
if not another task is added to its list. While it is 
disposing of tasks that require no blazing of paths, it 
is not deemed worth while to undertake this regula- 
tion of the wire companies, 

The uncertainty is raised by the fact that the act 
speaks in one place of common carriers, which the tele- 
graph and telephone companies are declared to be by 
the amended first section, and then of “the owners of all 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce.” 

A few verbal changes are all that would be required 
to make the section absolutely clear and without doubt 
it was the intention of Congress to mean that everything 
applicable to a railroad and not inapplicable to a tele 
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phone or telegraph company may be required of it or 
them, as the case may be. 

No great injustice will be done any interest by allow. 
ing, in effect, that requirement to be in abeyance go 
long as the uncertainty exists and while the Commission 
is engaged on what are admitted to be more important 
subjects. 


Car Surplus Shows Decrease 





Decreases in the surplus of all classes of cars are 
shown in Bulletin No. 101. issued August’ 2 by the con- 
mittee on Relations Between Railroads of the American 
Railway Association, 

The total decrease is 20,297 cars, bringing the total 
surplus down to 130,136, the lowest figure since the 
report for January 4. The decrease is principally in 
coal cars, although box cars show a reduction of 3,071 
and miscellaneous cars a reduction of 1,862. 


The coal car decrease is heaviest in group 2 (east- 
ern), although the middle group (3) shows an improve 
ment in the demand for this class of equipment. The 
box car decrease is general, with the exception of group 
6 (northwestern), which is thought by Arthur Hale, chair- 
man of the committee, to be due to the assembling of 
empties for the prospective movement of grain. 


A summary of the total surpluses and shortages from 
April 13, 1910, to August 2, 1911, is shown in the fol- 
lowing: 

SURPLUSES. 








Coal, 
Gondola 

No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
pa |) 175 43,604 4,656 47,882 33,994 130,13 
oa a: 172 46,675 5,213 62,689 35,856 15! } 
July *S | 178 52,875 6,117 70,363 36,153 165,508 
Pe =. ae 173 = 52,651 6,792 73,462 36,101 169,006 
May 10, 1911..... 174 55,213 7.463 84,151 42,020 188,847 
April 12, 1911..... 168 47,539 9,814 93,956 35,910 187 219 
March 1, 1911..... 163 38,881 10,858 103,742 39,191 19 73 
soe SC 160 40,186 10,890 71,235 34,044 156,350 
ea S > ee 161 39,361 8,626 34,483 27,962 110,432 
Dec. me | ae 159 16,795 3,885 10,781 22,454 D3 915 
Nov. s . 156 9,814 2,181 4,981 17,605 +08 

et... Bs, 2000...+5 151 8,856 2,085 6,034 16,760 

Sept. 14, 1910..... 145 17,786 2,854 13,047 21,203 
Aug. &. Seas 155 41,040 3,789 29,093 31,642 1 4 
July 6, 1910..... 156 65,078 3,841 36,775 38,130 143,824 
June 8, 1910..... 159 56,137 3,499 30,351 $9,521 129,508 
May 11, 1910..... 157 44,996 3,083 46,062 33,007 127,14 
April 13, 1910..... 146 =. 20,527 3,868 40,858 19,634 $4,887 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

No. of and Other : 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Tota), 
Aug | a | Se 175 559 500 905 81 2,049 
ouy. 2 BOL... 172 579 105 664 13 1,36 
July 8 ee 178 897 203 67 638 1 80! 
eae: = Fy Seeds oe 173 1,120 456 0 628 2,204 
May 10, 1911..... 175 915 516 64 74 1,069 
Apri 13, Teil..... 168 113 284 659 10 160 
March 1, 1911..... 163 1,794 261 86 789 2 Sol 
i. ae Se ee 160 175 336 13 76 1,28 
Jan, 4, Wide... 161 1,064 987 160 1 297 3,008 
Dec. 7, 1910..... 159 5,435 1,093 3,199 2174 11,991 
Nov. S, BO1LOs bc 150 11,959 1,450 5,515 2.076 1 ~ 
Oct, 12, 1916..... 151 12,153 1,199 5,433 1,624 0,419 
Sept. 14, 1910..... 145 3,368 1,093 2,474 879 7,S14 
Aug. }, 155 1,451 720 141 471 4 os 
July SS: a 156 118 513 20 208 09 
June Se ae 159 884 943 982 202 3, 01) 
May 11, 1910..... 157 1,119 1,422 995 1,109 4,999 
April 13, 1910..... 146 3,721 1,296 1,433 1,080 7, dol 


KING COTTON MOVES. 

Houston, Tex., August 11—This week has seen the 
beginning of the cotton movement. Some scatterilé 
bales, principally from the Brownsville district, bavé 
moved before, and though for a few’ weeks the move 
ment is likely to be confined to the lower sections 
the state, shipments may be expected to increase rapidly. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


Day Company, J. H., vs. B. & O. S. W. 
and Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. 
Louis (4281). 

Complainant alleges that during 
the course of its business it shipped 
from Brighton, O., to St. Louis, Mo., 
a consignment of iron drying racks, 
charges assessed and colleced being 
$43.30. Complainant alleges that 
rate charged by defendants was ex- 
cessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants. be 
made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said violation, 
to put in force more reasonable and 
just rates, and asks reparation in 
the sum of $8.30. 

Hill, D., Nursery Co., vs. Mich. Cent. 
and C. & N. W. R. R. (4280). 

Complainant alleges that on May 
7, 1911, it received at Dundee, IIl., 
a consignment of Jack Pine Cones 
from Lewiston, Mich., charges as- 
sessed and collected being $20.95, 
based on a rate of 60% cents per 
100 lbs. Complainant alleges that 
said rate was excessive, unreason- 
able and unjust, and prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, and 
asks reparation in the sum of $7.44. 

Ireland & Rollings vs. St. L. & S. F. 
(4279). 

Complainants allege that on De- 
cember 28, 1909, they shipped three 
carloads of counters and shelving 
from Fort Scott, Kan., to Memphis, 
Tenn., and two carloads of counters 


and shelving from-Fort Scott, Kan., 
to Lawton, Okla. Complainants allege 
that rates charged by defendant were 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendant be 
made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said violation, 
and to put in force more reasonable 
and just rates, and asks reparation 
in the sum of $82.00. 


Lindsay & Co. vs. Gt. Nor. et al. 


(4283). 
Complainant alleges that the 
rates charged by defendants on 


grapefruit from Florida points to 
Helena, Mont., are excessive, unrea- 
sonable and unjust, and prays that 
after due hearing and investigation 
defendants be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violations, and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$1,240.60. 


Lindsay Bros. vs. Pere M. (4277). 


Complainant alleges that the pres- 
ent rate on cutters and sleighs of 
27 cents per 100 lbs. from Fort 
Wayne, Mich., to Milwaukee, Wis., 
is excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just, and prays that after due hear- 
ing and investigation defendant be 
made to answer charges to cease 
and desist from said violation, and 
to put in force more reasonable and 
just rates, and asks reparation in 
the sum of $205.70. 


Paine Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. et 


al. (4278). 
Complainant alleges that the rate 





on sash and doors from Oshkosh, 
Wis., to Dallas, Tex., is excessive, 
unreasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to an- 
swer such charges, to cease and de- 
sist from said violation, and to put 
in force more reasonable and just 
rates and asks reparation in the 
sum of $102.17. 


Standard Box Co., Astoria Box Co. et 


al. vs. Sou. Pac. (4284). 

Complainants allege that the rates 
on lumber, box shooks and forest 
product from points in Oregon to 
points in California are excessive, 
unreasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and investiga- 
tion defendants be made to answer 
such charges, to cease and desist 
from said violation, put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, and 
such further orders as the Commis- 
sion may consider complainant en- 
titled to. 


Windsor Milling and Elevator Co. vs. 


Colo. & Sou. et al. (4276). 

Complainant alleges that on April 
18, 1911, it shipped a carload of 
flour from Windsor, Colo., to Globe, 
Ariz., charges assessed and collect- 
ed being $450.00, based on a rate of 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. Complainant al- 
leges that said rate is excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to an- 
swer such charges, to cease and de- 
sist from said violation, to put in 
force more reasonable and just 
rates, and asks reparation in the 
sum of $48.00. 





Allowances to Short Lines 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D, C., on 


the 20th day of June, A. D. 1911. 
Present: Judson C. Clements, 


No, 4181. 


IN THE MATTER OF ALLOWANCES TO SHORT 
LINES OF RAILROAD SERVING INDUSTRIES. 
The Commission having under consideration the 


Charles A. Prouty, 
Franklin K. Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, 
Charles C. MeChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Commissioners. 


be, and they are hereby, made parties defendant in this 
investigation; and that said proceeding of investigation 


be conducted with a view to ascertaining the relation 


of short lines of railroad to and their affiliation with the 
iron and steel industries which they serve and for the 
purpose cf determining whether the divisions of rates 
received by or allowances made to them are unduly 


preferential or otherwise unlawful, and for such other 


order or orders 


Matter of rates, divisions of rates and allowances on 


inbcund and outbound traffic moving over short lines 
of railroad serving iron and steel industries in official 
classification territory, more particularly that portion 
lying east of Cleveland and Cincinnati, in the state of 


Ohio: 


It is ordered, That a proceeding of investigation be, 
aid the same is hereby, instituted in the above-de- 
That all railroads in official classifi- 
cation territory reaching points in the territory men- 
tioned at which steel and iron industries are operated 


Scribed matter: 


“Well 


ain, Conn, 


in the premises after full hearing as 
to the Commission may seem proper. 

It is further ordered, That hearings in this matter 
be held at such times and places as may be hereafter 
indicated, and that copies of this order and all subse- 
quent orders herein be served upon the parties defend- 
ant heretofore described. 


COULDN’T DO WITHOUT IT. 
pleased with Traffic 
Couldn’t be without the Bulletin. 
quirements.”—The Corbin Screw Corporation, New Brit- 


World and Bulletin. 
Meets our full re- 


THE TRAFFIC. WORLD A NECESSITY. 
“We consider The Traffic World a necessity to 
anyone handling any volume of traffic.’—The Toledo 
Grain & Milling Company, Toledo, O. 
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LANE WILL BE RATHER BUSY 


Commissioner Lane’s Schedule of Hearings Covers 
Dates Until October 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Washington, D. C., August 11—On August 14 Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Lane will begin a series 
of hearings of exceptional interest to the far West 
and the South. They will keep him busy from that 
time until the end of September and will embrace 
everything pertaining to rates for the transportation 
of oil by pipe line, charges on the transportation of 
rice from the Texas rice fields to California on the 
west and New York on the east, passenger fares over 
the Siskiyou Pass on the Shasta Route, rates from 
California interior points to Arizona and New Mexico, 
and the discrimination the railroads are forced to make 
against Shreveport, La., cn account of the low rates 
prescribed on intrastate shipments by the Texas rail- 
road commission. 

The California member begins his work at Santa 
Rosa on the day mentioned, granting a hearing in the 
case brought against the Southern Pacific and other 
carriers by the Santa Rosa Traffic Association. His 
next stopping place will be San Francisco, where, on 
August 30, he will begin a hearing on the application 
of the Southern Pacific for relief from the provisions 
of the amended fourth secticn, the carrier contending 
that, on account of the expense of operating trains 
over the Siskiyou Mountains, it cannot be expected to 
observe the rule in that section of the act to regulate 
commerce which forbids the charging of a higher rate 
for a short than a long haul, or a through rate greater 
than the sum of the intermediate rates. The Southern, 
for the purpose of making through rates, wants to treat 
its line between San Francisco and Portland as two 
separate and distinct roads, each entitled to charge the 
maximum for passengers traveling on through tickets, 
that maximum being higher for the passenger or ship- 
ment of freight moving over the mountains than the 
sum of the local fares from Portland to the summit and 
then from the summit to San Francisco. 


At the hearing had here last spring it was demon- 
strated that the Shasta route earns a greater net reve- 
nue from passengers than any other line in the country. 
Still, the company is opposed to making through rates 
in accordance with the rule of the amended fourth 
section and expects to be able to show the Commission 
that there are circumstances and conditions warranting 


it in relieving the company from the operation of that 
part of the law. 


On September 4 he continues the Shasta applica- 
tion hearing at Portland, In addition, he hears the 
complaints of H. S. Giles & Co. against the Southern 
Pacific and Balfour, Guthrie & Co. against the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company. 


At Tacoma, three days later, he listens to the 
protests against the cancelation of through rates on 
lumber by the Northern Pacific to points on the Tacoma 
& Eastern Company’s lines, and the case of Carsten 
Packing Company against the Union Pacific and others. 

At Los Angeles Mr. Lane takes up the cases of 
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the Maricopa County Commercial Club against the 
Southern Pacific, the Phenix & Eastern, the Santa Fe 
Prescott & Pheonix and the Maricopa & Phenix raj). 
roads. In those cases the commercial organization js 
trying to bring about a reduction of rates from (Cali. 
fornia to New Mexico and Arizona. 

The pipe line and rice rate cases will be begun at 
Houston, Tex., on September 25, and four days later 
at New Orleans, Mr. Lane will take up the complaint 
of the railroad commissioners of Louisiana against the 
St. Louis Southwestern and other carriers, brought op 
account of the discrimination against Shreveport, which, 
they assert, is compelled by the low rates prescribed 
by the Texas commission. 


Craffic World Changes 


W. K. Wimberly has been appointed traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Opelousas, Gulf & North. 
eastern at New Orleans. 

L. C. Parsons, formerly traffic manager of the Inter. 
national Paper Company, has been appointed to the 
same position with the Spencer Otis Company. 

A. W. MacElveny, traveling freight agent of the 
Frisco at Houston, has resigned to enter the service 
of the Santa Fe in the same capacity. 

Howard A. Noble, advertising manager of the Great 
Northern, has been promoted to be general passenger 
agent, succeeding S. J. Ellison, resigned. 





MEXICO WILL READJUST RATES. 


Mexico, Mex., August 11—It is probable that a 
readjustment of the freight rates of the various roads 
of the country will be made by the rate commission 
of the department of communications and public works 
of the federal government. There has been no change 
since 1906, while conditions have changed greatly. It 
is said that the rebate question will be agitated, as the 
claim is made that large shippers are given great 
advantages, and it is also complained that radical re 
vision is needed on certain commodities. It is said to 
be the practice of certain speculators to buy u) almost 
the entire product of a certain section, and shipments 
amounting to a large number of cars are alleged 10 
be given better rates. 


JUNE DECLINE IN LAKE TRAFFIC. 

Figures prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor show a decline il 
commerce on the Great Lakes of nearly 25 per cetl 
in June as compared with the business of the corre 
sponding period last year. The combined freight shi> 
ments for the month were 10,346,730 short tons, coll 
pared with 13,603,516 for June, 1910, and 10,180,034 for 
June, 1909. Nearly all classified articles, including irom 
cre, coal and lumber, show declines, as compared with 
1910. As against the general decline in the volume o 
shipments, the grain traffic for the month, 15,446,342 bu. 
shows a considerable gain over the corresponding 191! 
figures cf 11,614,537 bu. Of the total grain shipments 
2,825,340 bu. was wheat; 8,280,610 corn; 4,230,658 ats) 
102,284 barley; 7,500 rye; the largest gain in montbl 
shipments is shown by corn and oats. Grain shipmetl 
for the first six months of the present year agzregat? 
45,595,028 bu., compared with 36,879,556 the year before 
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the PLAN MERGER OF SHIPPING, 


a Duluth, Minn., August 11.—Plans for the consolida- 
on is tion of some of the largest shipping corporations on 
1 Call. the Canadian side of the great lakes, which have been 
in progress for nearly a year, are completed. Working 
eun at arrangements have also been entered into between the 
later merger and Manchester liners, limited, of which Lord 
mplaint Christopher Furniss is the chairman. The Canadian BUFFALO 
rst the companies involved are among the largest of the navi- NIAGARA 
eht on gation companies on the great lakes. The Canadian 
which, companies will represent a capital of $20,000,000. The 
scribed merger, if effected, will have a fleet aggregating about 
fifty steamers plying on Lakes Erie, Superior, Michigan, 
Ontario and Huron, with the port of Montreal‘ as a 
point of transport to ocean ships. 





: F The luxury RY (OF A [AKE RP P| 


¢$ Where will you nd your summer vacation? [a 
not enjoy the aemneal our Inland Seas, the 


i! _ most pleasant and economical outing in America? 
freight 2h Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
North: Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four tri , tige weekly 


between an’ art sme 0 Amn “ nd wey ( 


» Intan T 7G A ‘ special steam ill *: 
le Inter AS INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, by ok A Cievland to Macknas ees steamer wil ‘a 
to the : ° ; tember 10th, stopping only at Detroit ev a and 
young man well versed in Interstate Commerce fea God Ont., every other trip. “Special B Trips 
| L d Ruli H b ful with a Reet as Covtees, Bee _ 
e la y ers. 
of. the aw and Rulings. ave been successful with cases y Tw my ay aor od Pamphlet and 


Great Lakes 
Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. x “Detroit, Mich. 


‘ ‘ ; a= Philip H. McMillan,Pr A. Sch Gen'|M 
record in collection of claims. Am now employed .. Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
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“| Membership In The Traffic Service Bureau 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 









CATHCART TRANSFER 
& STORAGE CoO. 


ATLANTA, 






GA. 





BALTIMORE TRANS- 


FER CO. 
Light & Lombard Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE BENEDICT WARE- 
HOUSE & TRANS. CO. 


rgth and Welton Sts. 
DENVER, COLO. 










UNION TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 






IND. 








MINN. TRANS. & STOR- 
AGE CO. 


1a2 S. sth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





SOUTHWEST TRANS- 
FER & STORAGE CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA. 









PHILADELPHIA WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, 


R. 1. 








BOWMAN TRANSFER S_ 
& W. CO. 
708 E. Main St. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








SEATTLE TRANSFER 
co. 


SEATTLE, 


WASH. 





GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 





THE TOLEDO WARE- 


HOUSE Co. 
1309-19 Lagrange Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Less Carload Shipments at Carload Rates 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


CHICAGO - 


- NEW YORK 


Operating nine warehouses, bonded and free. Regular com 
bined car service to and from all points; we are the pioneers. 


WAREHOUSEMEN—BANKERS—CUSTOMS BROKERS—FREIGHT FORWARDERS 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 
CO., 350-356 Seneca St. “‘Unsurpassed 
facilities’’ for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


a a re 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bidg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery .forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CoO., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and reshipping with- 
out teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Import and export freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 


Block. 


custom house attorneys. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING CO., 
Manhattan Building. Foreign and 
domestic freight forwarders, con- 
solidators, distributors, warehouse- 
men and custom house brokers. Ouf 
motto: SERVICE FIRST. 





DAVENPORT, IA. 


SCHICK’S EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
Co., 118 and 120 West Front Street. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agents; reshipping; storage; ware- 
house. Carloads or less consigned to 
our care will be delivered promptly. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


THE READING TRUCK CoO., Sixth and 
Congress Streets. Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention given 
to distribution of carload freight for 
two or more parties. Merchandise de- 
livered as ordered. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CoO., 330 
South Broadway. Baggage and freight 
distribution; consignments and car- 
loads our specialty. Established 1885. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 
and general storage. Drayage [{aciil- 
ties. Cars promptly handled. Custom 


house entries attended to. Insurance 
18c. Track connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments 
carloads or less. Consignments 50 
licited. 


nl 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
Kearns Building. General transfer 


and distributing agents. Carload ds; 
tribution our specialty. Reliable 4” 
prompt, Nstablished 1872. 
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An unbiased text-book for the student of trans. 
in and outside of the railroad 
the development of 
the rate-making in different sections of the coun- 
try, the organization of the traffic departments 
of typical lines, the division of labor, the han- 
how freight and pas- 
Freight, passenger, mail, 
express and Pullman traffic exhaustively treated. 
the result of long study by its 
had th» 
the criticism and suggestion of prominent rail- 
road men who are specialists in their particular 


portation, both 
service. Explains in detail 


dling of Red Ball freight; 
senger records are kept. 


This work is 


authors. In addition, it has 


fields. 

Two volumes, over 900 pages, 
actually wed on American 
Thoroughly up-to-date. 


Price $5.00 Net; Postage 42c Extra 
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Old No. 126— 





YOU NEED IT 


Railroad Traffic and Rates 


By EMORY R. JOHNSON and GROVER C, HUEBNER 


(UNIVERSITYi:1OF PENNSYLVANIA) 


illustrated with 
over 150 ~narts, maps and reorcductions of forms 
railroads 
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benefit of 


to-day. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments ef 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sar and the modificatien of present 
aws where considered harmful to the 

free interchange of commerce; with the 

view to advance fair dealing and to 


promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
4re traffic directors, managers, com- 


missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
orgenizations and traffic officers of rep- 


resentative shipping concerns in the 

United States, ° 
Officers 

J Lincoln, President, 


mm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
sureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W M. Hopkins, Vice-President, 
‘gr. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Il, 
W_ D. Hurlbut. Secretary-Treasurer, 
‘ M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
9 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


oa 





ILLINOIS, 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Association. 
BH. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 
National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 
In charge of traffic at industries at 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 





WD. FF. LAWOMCS. ccccccccccecse President 
W. He, PREP codecs ceces Vice-President 
J. W. Platt........S8ecretary-Treasurer 
Wee Se Es vcave neneced Traffic Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northeren Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercial Club. H. G. Krake, Comm’r, 
St. Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of 
the Commercial Club. H. G. Wilson, 
Trans. Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Chamber of Commerce. Wm. B. 
Jones, Secy., 95 State St., Albany. 


William Dunton Kerr 


Commerce Counsel 


115 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Consultation Invited 


Telephone Main 1550 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trane- 
portation Ciubs. J. V. Hartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
J. A. Angell, Pres.; L. H. Mann, Seey. 
The Traffic Club of New York. F. B. Her- 

riman, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Frank P. 
Byman, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. A 
Bedford, Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. <A. Hilton, 

Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburg. O. M. Bils- 
worth, Pres.; T. J. Walters, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis 
John lL. Ketcham, Pres.; L. EK Stone, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Beston. 
T. BE. Byrnes, Pres.: Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati, 
O. G. Fetter, Pres.; C. C. Spalding, Secy 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Thor 
Conlon, Pres.; L. G. Macomber, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark, Chas. Mil- 


bauer, Pres.; E. G. Weil, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattie. F. W. Parker. 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Seey. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Walter G. Norvell, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 


Secy, 

The Raliroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Maana- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffie Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres; 
O. F. Redd, Seey. 
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To Be a Successful Traffic Man, 
BUT— 
You must be grounded in a knowledge of commerce law 


Not, of course, the minute, technical knowledge of the traffic 
attorney, but a broad general understanding of the principles that are 
fundamental in the construction and interpretation of our statutes govern- 
ing interstate commerce. Complex methods of doing business, methods 
undreamed of by our forefathers, have made necessary much legislation 
that the successful traffic man of to-day must know. 


It is this knowledge that is one of the distinguishing features between a 
traffic manager and e shipping clerk. 


To give this broad knowledge of the law, this general but accurate 
survey of the entire field of commerce legislation, there is one work 
whose supremacy has never been disputed. That is 


“Hutchinson on Carriers” 


Since its first appearance it has been recognized as the one work 
authoritatively treating the entire field. It has been revised and brought 
thoroughly down to date. The latest edition, the third, retains all the 
essential features of the previous editions, but has been revised and 


enlarged to cover the many new developments since the appearance of 
the second edition- 


Don’t you think a work that has been able to hold the lead since 
1879 should be in your Ausiness library? 


“ Hutchinson on Carriers” is divided into fifteen chapters, contains 
1446 sections (1,000 of which have been revised or rewritten), deals with 
11,000 cases (6,000 of which have been added since the second edition) 


and 30,000 citations. 
3 Volumes, $18.00 net. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


603-5 Westory Building 30 S. MARKET STREET 
Washington, D. C. hicago, Ill. 





YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A LAWYER 
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